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HE next day we raised the 

cache and carried the sacks out 

to a pool of water in the river 
channel. There José poured some of 
the sand and gravel into the gold pan, 
and then, immersing the pan, began 
to rock it with an oscillating motion : 
occasionally he gave it a forward tilt 
that gradually tossed out the coarsest 
and lightest pieces of gravel, until only 
a pint or so of black sand remained 
in the pan. 

‘*There is no gold!’’ I cried despair- 
ingly as L looked over his shoulder. 

‘‘Oh! Isn’t there!’’ he exclaimed, 
and gave the pan a sudden uptilt. 

The black sand spread evenly over 
the bottom of the pan, and I saw 
gleaming in it here and there many a 
bright-yellow grain of gold. 

I at once asked José how much the 
gold in the pan was worth. He did 
not reply for a while, but went on 
washing out the black sand until noth- 
ing except the gold remained—little 
grains from the size of the head of 
a pin to that of a small pea. 

‘The value of what you see, younger 
brother,’’ he said at last, ‘‘is about 
ten or twelve dollars. ’’ 

‘*And how much is that?’’ asked 
Pitamakan. 

‘*The same as five or six beaver 
skins,’’ I said. ‘‘Let us hurry and 
wash what we have, and then go back 
for more gravel.’ 

José shook his head. ‘*That we 
dare not do. Should we start to pack 
the gravel down here, those Pimas 
and Mexicans would soon find out 
what we were doing, and there would 
be a big scramble for that wash. No. 
We must wait until the rains put 
some water up there for us, and then 
work the richest of the gravel as quick 
as we can, and get out.’’ 

From the three sacks of gravel that 
we had brought down from the wash 
we got, according to José’s estimate, 
about one hundred dollars’ worth of 
gold. The result was more than satis- 
factory, and I believed that a large 
fortune lay hidden in the barren wash: 

‘*Now, don’t have too big expecta- 
tions,’’ Captain Wells said to me, when 
I had shown him the gold and de- 
scribed the place from which we had 
taken it. ‘‘I have done a lot of placer 
mining in California, and my guess is 
that your find will prove to be a 
broken-down pocket. That is, there 
was perhaps three or four feet of very rich 
ore in the decomposed quartz cross formation 
broken down by the wash. What gold the 
pocket contained is on the bed rock close 
to the cross vein, and with water you will 
be able to clean it up in three or four days. 
If you get a thousand dollars out of the 
deposit, you will do well.’’ 

It was well along in December now. The 
nights grew more and more chilly, but the 


days were perfect—neither too hot nor too | 
cool. The river was dry, and the Pimas sorely | 


needed rain for the new crop of wheat that | 
they had sown. Their medicine men were 
offering prayers and sacrifices at certain 
shrines of the rain gods. None of them kept 


a closer watch on the sky, however, than we | 
did; but day after day passed without our | 


seeing a single cloud. 
One day I set out with my partners to visit 
the Casa Grande—the great ruin of which I | 


had heard so much. No one knows how old | 


the buildings are or who built them; they 
were in ruins when Coronado came there 
In 1540. 

The sun was not more than an hour high 
when we emerged from a dense grove of 
mesquite and confronted the ancient pile, 
which towered above the plain. It stood in 
the centre of what had once been an immense 
compound of buildings; most of them were 
now in ruins, and so, too, was what had evi- 
dently been a strong defensive wall. 

It was with a strange feeling of awe, even 
of reverence, that I entered the east doorway 
and passed from one to another of the five 
rooms. The plan of each story was the 
Same: a small, central room, surrounded 
by four rooms, of which those on the north 
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and south were the largest. Fire had 
destroyed the roof and upper floors, 
| but charred cedar beams that projected 
from the walls showed that the house 
had originally had three, and perhaps four, 
stories. José called my attention to a round 
hole in the outer wall of the upper east 
room and to several perpendicular yellow 
| stripes on the inner wall. 

‘*Tt is believed that the priests of the ancient 
| people lived in this house,’’ he said, ‘‘and by 
means of the rays of the rising sun that were 
cast upon the west wall through the round 
opening, watched the changing of the seasons. 
The yellow stripes marked the farthest north 
and the farthest south of the sun. By that 
means they could tell when to plant their crops 
and when the time for other important events 
was at hand.’’ 

Pitamakan had refused to enter the ancient 
ruin, and so when we had examined the rooms 
inside we rejoined him and explored the sur- 
roundings of the place. We found much to 
interest us, and the day passed quickly. Sit- 
ting on one of the mounds of crumbling débris, 
we ate the roast beef, hard-tack and baked 
beans that we had brought with us. 

We had determined to pass the night at the 
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how near the sun’s rays would come 
to the north yellow stripe on the wall 


: opposite. Pitamakan rolled up in his 


blanket under a low-spreading mesquite just 
north of the building. Nothing could have 
induced him to pass the night in that place 
of ghosts. 

In the morning a dull and seemingly far-off 
boom brought José and me to our feet, wide- | 
awake; as we started for the doorway there | 
were three more heavy reports close outside. | 
The sun was not yet above the horizon, but | 
there was light enough for us to see three 
Indians crouching behind one of the mounds 
of débris. 
guns they peered over the mound toward the 
tree where Pitamakan had made his bed. 

‘Apaches !’’? José whispered. ‘‘Take the 
right one,’’ he continued. ‘‘Now, one, two, 
three |’? 

Our shots sounded simultaneously. A blind- 
ing cloud of powder smoke filled the doorway. 
Springing to either side of the opening, we 
hurriedly began to reload, when boom! went 
another gun. The report was followed by 
Pitamakan’s ery of ‘‘Sak-sit! Médt-éts-tsi 
kah-mo-ta!’? (Come out! None survive!) 

Out we went then—but not until we had 


room; I wished to see in the morning | 


As they hurriedly reloaded their | 
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reloaded our guns. Pitamakan came 
aunning from behind the building. 

‘“There were four of them!’’ he 
cried jubilantly. ‘‘I was just getting 
up when I saw them coming off there 
to the east. I fired. One fell, and I 
crept round behind the building with- 
out the others’ seeing where I went. 
Then you fired and two fell. The last 
one ran toward that mesquite grove; 
he lies in that low sagebrush this side 
of it.”’ 

While José and I went back for our 
blankets, Pitamakan took the scalp 
locks of the two Apaches that he had 


killed. Then we set out for the Pima 
village. When we told the news to 
Chief Azul, his men immediately 


rushed for the ruins to gather the 
weapons of the dead men. 

‘*You three have done us a great 
service, ’’ the chief said. 
you we should certainly have lost some 
of our horses. That is what the black 
hearts were here for—to steal our ani- 
mals and to kill any of the people they 
could find away from the village.’’ 

When we awoke on the second day 
of January, a thick white frost cov- 
ered the ground. That was a sign of 
coming rain, said the Indians, and we 
three made hurried preparations. Cap- 
tain Wells gave us a pack mule and 

* a small tent, shovels, picks and pans, 
and a week’s rations, and we set out 
for the placer ground. Rain began 
to fall before we reached the foot of 
the wash, where we put up the tent. 
Then, in spite of the rain and the 
darkness, Pitamakan went back to the 
soldier camp with the animals; José 
and I, wet to the skin, rolled into our 
blankets and shivered and dozed until 
morning. 

At daylight we managed to make 
a fire of giant cactus piths and to boil 
some coffee; then, with our tools, we 
went up the wash, down which a fair 
stream of water was already running. 
Before night Pitamakan returned to 
us on foot, and stood guard while José 
and I worked the deposit of gravel. 
Urged on by the gleam of gold in every 
panful of the washings, we toiled as 
we never had toiled before. 

Contrary to our expectations, the 
rain outlasted the deposit of placer 
gravelin the wash. As Captain Wells 
had predicted, the pay streak did not 
extend more than a hundred feet below 
the cross vein of decomposed quartz 

in which the pocket had been, and in that 

distance there was not much gravel on the 
bare bed rock of the wash. By the after- 
noon of the fourth day we had cleaned up 
everything that was worth working, and had 


’ a sack of gold dust that was a delight to lift 


and balance. I thought it might be worth five 
thousand dollars; José said seven thousand. 

Just as we had decided to quit work that 
last afternoon, a Pima Indian who was hunt- 
ing a stray horse came upon us. He stood 
for a moment looking at us as we washed 
the last pan of crevice gravel; then he turned 
and hurried away. We had no sooner got 
|down to our tent than Chief Azul flopped 
| off from a panting, sweat-dripping horse and 
wanted to know what we had been doing up 
in the wash. We told him. 

‘*This is my country!’? he whined. ‘‘All 
that is in it is mine. And here you of the 
north come and take from it gold—gold, its 
| greatest value. Itis only just that you give 
me a share of what you have found.’’ 
| We did not argue with him. Right then 
and there I measured out to him what I 
thought was fifty dollars’ worth of gold dust. 
Wrapping and knotting it in a corner of his 
blanket and thanking us profusely, the chief 
returned to his village. 

The next day we were all back in the 
soldier camp. There Captain Wells weighed 
the gold dust on a steelyard and, after doing 
a little figuring, told us that it was worth 
about eight thousand dollars. 

The captain was anxious for us to start 
north as scon as possible, but no chance came 








for nearly a month. During our stay at his 
camp we did some scouting for him, and 


| helped escort as far as Yuma a government 
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mule train that had brought sup- 
plies from California. On February 
3d, a new command of California 
Volunteers arrived at the camp, 
on their way to the Union army 
in Missouri; Captain Wells ar- 
ranged for us to accompany them 
as far as Santa Fe. He gave me 
three hundred dollars in gold coin 
for our expenses, and I gave him 
an equivalent amount of gold dust 
in exchange. 

‘*Keep that sack of dust well 
eached,’’ he said to me. ‘‘You 
are going into a country infested 
with men who hold life as cheaply 
as do the Apaches. ’’ 

At Santa Fe we sold our horses 
and took the stage for St. Louis, 
where we arrived late one night. 
At daylight the next morning I 
roused Pitamakan and got him up 
on the roof of the hotel. He looked 
off at the roofs of the city and 
gasped. 

‘«The whites !’’ he cried. ‘‘Why, 
they are as many as blades of 
grass! They are more in number 
than all the different tribes of my 
country. How often have I heard 
our chiefs say that we could wipe 
out the whites if we chose to do 
so! I wish that they could be with 
me now to see this sight.’’ 

‘*What you see is nothing,’’ I 
said. ‘‘Off there to the east, the 
south and the north are hundreds 
of white men’s towns as large as 
this—and many of them larger.’’ 

‘*Let us go back inside,’’ he said. ‘‘I have 
seen enough. My heart is sick at all this.’’ 

Not until we had had breakfast in our room 
and had gone over to the offices of our company 
did he recover his spirits. 

It was eight o’clock when we arrived at 
the offices, but they were open and the em- 
ployees were busy at their tasks. I had not 
been in the place for seven years, and mean- 
while had grown from a pale, spindling little 
boy to.a fairly robust youth ; so it is no wonder 
that the clerks did not recognize me. All eyes 
were upon us when I asked for Mr. Chouteau. 

‘*He is in his private office,’’ the head book- 
keeper replied. ‘‘ You wish tosee him? What | 
is the name, please ?’’ 

‘Thomas Fox.’’ 

I had no sooner said it than all the old clerks 
surrounded me, shook my hand, patted me on 
the back and asked me a thousand questions. 
In another moment we stood before Pierre 
Chouteau, the great man of our company, who 
gave me such a kind greeting that, try as I 
would to prevent it, the tears came to my eyes. 
He gave José and Pitamakan, too, a sincere wel- 
come. Then he bade us sit down, and I told 
him the story of our travels and adventures. 

When I had finished, I laid the sack of gold 
dust on the table before him and asked him to 
sell it for us and to divide the proceeds equally 
among the three of us. That was done within 
twenty minutes, and to my surprise | found | 
that the value of the gold dust was nine thou- | 
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“ UT, mother, dearest,’’ 
B eried Katharine Lind- 
say, ‘‘I’ve roomed with 
Jennie Bramlette the whole 
year, and I know her as well as 
I do the pattern of my kimono! 
She’ll add to the camping party, 
and you’}l just love her.’’ 
‘*The month at Tamarack Shack isn’t pri- 
marily an outing for you young people, 
Katharine ; it’s your father’s one rest time in 
the year, and a busy lawyer needs the change. 
The Beauforts and Netta Miller have been 
friends of yours and Graham’s all your lives, 
but it would be an experiment to bring a 
stranger for a month. However, I wish to go 
to ‘Tamarack Shack next week to see that 
everything is ready for August, so that we 
shan’t get there again to find that the field 
mice have eaten the blankets. Suppose you 
ask Jennie to join us for the week’s trip in- 
stead of the longer one?’’ 
‘*'That will exactly fill the car,’’ said 
Graham, ‘‘ Jack and Sam Beaufort, Netta, we 
three and Jennie. ‘I'raveling a week with a 





Tennessee from our bald,’’ Gra- 
ham explained to Jennie. ‘‘We 
have never yet had a visitor 
grasping enough to demand an- 


There’s camp!’’ 
It was a rambling, unpainted 


and partly encircled by pointed conifers. 

‘‘Oh, what splendid trees!’’ Jennie cried. 

‘“The mountain people call them tama- 
racks,’’ Mrs. Lindsay explained. ‘‘That’s 
how our place got its name. Three years ago 
our chauffeur was a most lordly person, but 
we didn’t fully realize it until we brought 
him up here. The woods were all aflame with 
azaleas at the time, but Jeffreys sniffed, ‘I like 
a neat scenery! Kansas for mine!’ ’’ 

With shouts of delight the young people 
greeted Andy and his wife, who looked after 
the stock farm for Judge Lindsay. They had 
got the shack ready and had prepared a boun- 
tiful meal for the travelers. 





The days that followed were full of good 


sand and eighty dollars; Captain Wells’s steel- | | | bunch of pals is surely the acid test to put on | times for the young people at Tamarack Shack. 


yard had been incorrect. 

Mr. Chouteau told me that, as far as he knew, 
my Uncle Wesley was at Fort Benton and in 
good health. He said that a new company 


boat, the Mandan, would leave for that point | I were to ask where my handkerchiefs were, | | fined the stream in a deep pool. 


in March, and that we should go on it. 

We each took five hundred dollars in cash of | 
our share of the gold dust, and had the balance | 
put to our credit on the company books. 
we hurried out to buy some clothes. ‘hat 
was easy enough for José and me, but Pita- | 
makan refused to wear white men’s clothing; 
he spent a whole day in our room convert- 
ing two fine blankets into leggings and capote. 
Arrayed in those and in some real Blackfoot 
moccasins that I got for him from one of the 
company clerks, he was happy. We made many 
excursions into the shops of the town, and 
bought many presents for relatives and friends. 

The morning came when we bade farewell 
to Mr. Chouteau and all the company men: 
The Mandan drew out into the stream and 





turned her nose northward, and then, in a 
little while, westward into the Missouri. Fort 


{a Stranger. Let her sit with me in front and 


| 171] drive her cares away.’”’ | 
If you’!] be careful, Graham.’’ | 


‘*Very well. 
‘*Mother, ’’? Graham answered, laughing, ‘‘if | 


—but do be careful.’ ’’ 
‘*T might well say it, remembering the time 


and burnt up my best dozen.’’ 

‘*Well, you won’t have to scold me once on 
this trip.’’ 

‘*Write Jennie to bring only a suit case with 
outing clothes, ’’ said Mrs. Lindsay to Kath- 
arine, ‘‘but tell her to put in one evening dress. 
I want my girls to look their best the night 
we stop with your Aunt Wilhelmina on our 
return. She has invited all the young people 
at the Rock for a party in your honor. ’’ 

As Jennie stepped off the train, the first 
glimpse of the jolly, friendly crowd in the 


| automobile made her feel at home with them. 
Benton was—by the channel—two thousand | 


For twenty-four miles they climbed through a 


miles away, and at the best we should be more | region of enchanting beauty, until they reached 


than two months in reaching our destination. 
it was June 10th when we rounded the last | 


| the crest of the ridge, where they were to 
spend the night with Mrs. Lindsay’s sister. 


bend and sighted Fort Benton, and just below | | Jennie was enraptured with Mrs. Anniston’s 


it the lodges of the Blackfeet. 
had assembled there, awaiting the arrival of the 
boat with its cargo of trade goods. As usual, 
flags were flying and cannon booming from the | 
bastions. In the crowd were my Uncle Wesley | 
and Tsistsaki, my second mother. It was she 
who first recognized me. I saw her clutch my 
uncle’s arm; then up went her hands as she 
gave thanks to the sun for my safe return. 
There also in the crowd of waiting people 
were White Wolf and his women, and Pita- 
makan’s eyes were blurred with tears as he 
looked down upon them from the deck. José 
had also recognized his own: the slender little 
wife and the children by her side. Before the | 


The whole tribe | beautiful home, which overlooked a clear little 


lake that reflected masses of Japanese iris. 

After breakfast they were on their way 
again, through country that grew ever more 
interesting. Twice they had to drive the car 
through streams that no bridge crossed. Four 
miles from their journey’s end they left the 
automobile at a farm. Horses from Tamarack 
Shack were waiting, and the sure-footed ani- 
mals pulled them steadily up the rocky trail to 
the great bald of the mountain. 

The rhododendrons grew in masses of pink 
and white; sometimes the road led through a 
sheer wall of pink blossoms and rose-tipped 
| buds. There were many birds, but their song 


boat even touched land, we three had leaped | was no sweeter than the tinkling sound of the 
stream that crossed and recrossed their way: 
‘*You can see North Carolina, Virginia and 


ashore and were greeting our loved ones. 
THE END. 





|'The stock farm was Judge Lindsay’s pet 
| hobby, and so there were excellent horses to 
ride. Every day they had a bracing plunge in 
the creek, where a circle of boulders had con- 
Sometimes at 


| you’d say, ‘You’ll find them in the top drawer | | night they would set the phonograph to playing 


on the wide veranda in the moonlight ; but more 
| often, after a day on horseback, they were too 


Then | | you dropped a lighted match in the sideboard | sleepy to do anything except tumble into bed. 
| drawer, when you were looking for a napkin, 


But the happy week raced past and at last 
they drove down the mountain and climbed 
reluctantly into the car. Then they turned to 
wave good-by to the bald. 

‘*Until August !’’ they cried. 

Jennie wished that: she could join in that 
ery, and then reproached herself for being 
greedy. ‘‘The Lindsays have given me a per- 
fectly adorable week, and I’m a grasping pig 
to want a month more—but I do, I do!’’ 

As they reached the last crossing of the river, 
Jennie said to Graham, ‘‘Doesn’t it look as if 
all the laurel on the bank were waving good-by 
to us?’’ Perhaps her question drowned Mrs. 
Lindsay’s warning, ‘‘Remember to cross high 
up,.Graham’’; at any rate, the boy missed 
the ford and in midstream the car stopped 
abruptly. 

With water in the carburetor there was noth- 
ing to do except to wait until they could be 
hauled out. A dozen mountaineers gathered 
to watch with secret enjoyment the spectacle of 
the helpless car. One of them went off to find 
a team of oxen, but it takes a long time for oxen 
to walk three miles. The end of the second 
hour of waiting found everyone tired, and 
Mrs. Lindsay with a headache from the sun. 

When the animals arrived and hauled out the 
car, and when the carburetor had been drained, 
there was barely enough time left to reach 
Mrs. Anniston’s and dress before the party. 

“Tt never rains but it pours—and sometimes 
thunders,’’ remarked Graham, glancing up at 
the sky, which had suddenly clouded over. 
‘*We’ll have to put the curtains on.”’ 

As they started on again the first big drops 
began to fall. 

‘*Are the suit cases where they can’t get 





Fa er other state, but it might be! 
2 See A arranged if you insist upon it. 


shack, built on the sunny side of the mountain | 
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wet, Graham ?’’ asked Mrs. Lind- 
say. ‘‘You had better stop again 
and be sure about them. ’’ 

‘*' They are in the tonneau, and in 
front here, except Jennie’s on the 
running board; but hers is pro- 
tected with a rubber cover. We’d 
better not take time to stop, mother, 
because I’m speeding now to get 
down Jesse’s Jump Off before the 
rain is really on us. That hill’s 
as slick as glass when it’s wet.’’ 

The rain came down in sheets. 
It was hard to see the road ahead, 
and Graham had to drive so slowly 
that it was half past seven o’clock 
when they reached Mrs. Annis- 
ton’s. 

*O Aunt Willa, I’ve been think- 
ing of your supper for the last five 
miles!’’ exclaimed Katharine. ‘‘I 
want a mammoth saucer of red 
raspberries. ’’ 

‘*T shall send trays to your room, 
dear. You girls haven’t much 
time to dress. ’’ 

Jennie’s room adjoined the one 
that Katharine and Netta shared, 
and the three girls had supper 
together. Then Jennie went into 
her own room to dress. Her suit 
case had been brought up, and she 
noticed with sudden apprehension 
that it was wet on one side. 

Jerking it open, she saw that her 
worst fears had been realized. The 
rain had soaked through the top of 
the suit case, where she had care- 
fully packed the clothes that she 
was to wear that night. The pretty blue taffeta 
dress that her mother had made for her, the 
blue slippers and stockings to match, were 
drenched. As she held up the dress, the 
chiffon sleeves looked like pulpy blue rags, and 
the forget-me-nots that had caught up the 
shoulders drooped dismally. 

The many loving stitches that the handmade 
frock represented were wasted,—absolutely 
wasted,—because Graham, in his happy-go- 
lucky way, had assumed that the suit case was 
protected! Probably the rubber cover had not 
been properly fastened, and the fierce gusts of 
wind had blown it aside. 

Tears came into Jennie’s eyes, and for an 
instant she was angry at Graham for his care- 
lessness. Then she thought of Mrs. Lindsay’s 
kindness to her through all the happy week. 
She was coming downstairs to-night in spite 
of her headache, so that her absence should 
not dampen the young people’s fun. Her 
evening would be spoiled if she knew of the 
ruined dress. She must not know. 

There was no hope of borrowing anything, 
for Katharine and Netta had brought only one 
evening gown each, and Jennie was two inches 
taller than little Mrs. Anniston. Hanging up 
her wet belongings to dry, she found that her 
raincoat had protected a fresh skirt and blouse 
that she was saving for the trip the next day. 
Forcing back her tears, she put them on. 

The other girls called out that they were 
going downstairs. Following them presently, 
Jennie found that the first guests had arrived. 
As the girl approached Mrs. Lindsay, she saw 
a look of surprise flash into her eyes. 

‘*Why, Jennie dear,’’ Mrs. Lindsay said, 
drawing her aside, ‘‘did you need some one 
to help you dress? We were so late that 
everything has been confused. I’ll go back 
and help you.’’ 

‘*l’m—I’m dressed,’’ said Jennie, painfully 
conscious of her stout little shoes and of every 
inappropriate detail of her attire. ‘I’m not 


going to take part in the games to-night. 1’!! 
just sit by you and look on.’’ 
‘*What’s that?’’ cried Graham gayly. ‘‘Pre- 


tending you’re tired from too much midday 
creek? Come right on and join the rest of us!’’ 

He swept her into the circle of young folks, 
and Mrs. Lindsay looked toward him lovingly. 
Later in the evening Jennie caught the motli- 
er’s glance again as it dwelt in unconscious 
approval on her boy. 

‘She thinks it sweet in Graham to be so 
lovely to his sister’s friend when I’m the only 
shabby-looking girl in the room,’’ thought 
Jennie. ‘And it is nice and unsnobbish and 
exactly like Graham—and I’m so glad his 
mother doesn’t know about-the accident!’ 

While the young people were still lingeriig 
outside in the pergola where the ices were 
served, Mrs. Lindsay said to her sister: 

‘Don’t you think I could slip away unob- 
served? I am so tired!’’ 

‘*Yes, 1’ll go with you for a minute.” 

As they opened the door of Katharine’s 
room, Mrs. Anniston remarked, ‘‘How pretty 
Katharine and Netta looked to-night! It was 
a pity that Jennie didn’t bring an eveni+ 
dress. It is always embarrassing to be dressed 
| differently from everyone else. ’’ 
| Mrs. Anniston went into Jennie’s room to 
see whether the maid had ‘‘picked up’’ after 
her. She gave a quick ery of dismay. 

Hanging against the closet door was the biue 
dress, still damp and crumpled. The wet, bine 
slippers, the suit case, with everything emptie d 
from it, were put near the window to dry. !t 
“was a story without words—and it needed none. 





“*Graham !’? groaned Mrs. Lindsay. 
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told him to see about Jennie’s suit case, and he | 
didn’t; and that precious child wouidn’t tell | 


me because she knew how badly I should feel. 
And it’s such a lovely little frock, Wilhelmina! 
Is it ruined ?’’ 

Mrs. Anniston examined it. ‘‘I know a 
cleaning firm that works wontlers; but of 
course the chiffon and flowers will have to be 





renewed. I’1l tell Jennie to leave it here, and 


THE FARMERS PROBLEMS 


I shall have it fresh for the party when you 
pass through in August. Of course you are 
going to invite her?’’ 

‘‘Invite her! I shall write to her mother 
and claim her! I’l) tell her we won’t go to 
Tamarack Shack without her. I feel as if I 
simply can’t make up to her for her unselfish- 
ness. It meant Graham’s and Katharine’s 
pleasure for the evening as well as mine.’’ 


‘*Then don’t let her know you have found 
out about the dress. She won’t mind my 
knowing, but I don’t want her to think that 
her sacrifice was in vain.’’ 

‘*Should I tell Graham ?’’ There was a note 
of pleading in Mrs. Lindsay’s voice. ‘‘He 
didn’t mean it—and he is so happy [I hate to 
dampen his spirits. Must I tell him?’’ 

‘*T leave that to you, dear.’’ 





IL SELF-HELP FOR THE FARMERJZ 
Oi the Hon. Myron T Herrick 





ORTY-FIVE years ago I had 
accumulated my first three hun- 
dred dollars — mostly savings 
from my pay as a school - teacher 
at Brighton, Ohio. That was not 
enough for the college education that 
I longed for, and so I tried to do a 
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His vigorous 


MYRON T. HERRICK, A.M., LL.D., lawyer, banker and 
diplomat, has long been prominent in the business and political 
affairs of his native Ohio. He has served his state as its Governor 
(1903-6), and his country as its Ambassador to France (1912-14). 
and courageous work in Paris at the beginning of 


the Great War is well remembered. 


idea is simple. He contended that, 
as a rule, men are honest one with 
the other when they become mutu- 
ally associated, and that when so 
associated they can greatly increase 
their individual powers and more 
than supply all their necessaries. 
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little trading in farm produce in order 
to increase my small capital. The business 
was not profitable; it left me stranded in St. 

Louis, but gave me the chance for an adventure 
that few now living have experienced and 
that no one can ever enjoy again. 

St. Louis was then pretty much of a frontier 
town; it was the distributing centre for range 
cattle brought in from the southwest. The 
stockyards were soggy and filthy with mud, 
and the cattle that crowded the pens were 
miserable creatures, thirsty and underfed, and 
brutally treated by men who wielded spiked 
hickory poles. 

The cruelty of those men made me indignant, 
and so I wrote an article expressing my abhor- 
rence and took it to the Globe-Democrat. I 
wrote other articles, and the editor gave me a 
few very much needed dollars. That roused 
my youthful ambitions, and I suggested that I 
make a trip with cowboys and write stories 
about the cattle country for the paper. 

I cannot express the delight I felt when the 
editor accepted my proposal. He advanced me 
some money for my outfit, and I lost no time in 
starting out with the first band of cowboys 
that. left the city for the region that only a 
decade before was called the Great American 
Desert. 

For months I traveled with the cowboys, 
stopping for a day at a time.in their different 
camps. From Wichita on there was no railway. 
Almost daily we saw long lines of ‘‘prairie 
schooners’’ slowly warping out of the east and 
bearing their burden of stern-faced men, tired- 
looking women and fretful babies to their new 
homes over the western horizon. Day after 
day the rolling prairies, like a green-and-yellow 
sea, stretched out in their native and original 
splendor. The wilderness was full of life— 
water fowl, game birds, rabbits, ground squir- 
rels, prairie dogs, snakes, coyotes and antelope. 
Buffaloes did not appear in any vast numbers, 
but nevertheless we saw many cropping the | 
grass in the distance. 





IS THE SOIL WEARING OUT? 





lightful experience than I had on that 

trip through the cattle country and over 
the Great Plains when their human inhabitants 
were Indians, soldiers, cowboys, hunters and 
scattered homesteaders. But the adventure had 
its serious side, because I was trying to earn 
the money to enable me to finish my education. 
Moreover, young as I was, I fully realized 
that a land that could support wild life in such 
prodigality was bound to become a populous 
and highly developed agricultural country. 

Predictions that homesteaders would soon 
occupy every good acre to the Pacific slope 
came true. But in view of the enormous for- 
eign immigration to the United States, the 
line transportation facilities and the easy culti- 
vation of the prairies, there is nothing remark- 
able in the rapidity with which the West has 
been settled. The steppes of Russia, the pam- 
pas of Argentina and the veldts of South 
Africa are being settled as rapidly. 

But it is truly appalling to think that that 
land, which somewhat more than a generation 
ago was the haunt of the buffalo and the Indian | 
and was covered with virgin sod, should $0 | 
soon be ceasing to produce with its pristine | 
vigor and abundance. In nearly all parts of | 
the United States the complaint is heard that 
the land is no longer so productive as for- | 
merly. The alarm has been sounded that, | 
unless agriculture advances over the increase | 
of population at a more rapid rate than at | 
present, the people will be starving within fifty | 
years. 

What is the cause of the trouble? The farm- 


N American bey ever had a more de- 





nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus. Those 
three elements are the chief, if not the only, 
essentials of plant food. 

On the other hand, another school of men of 
science contend that all farm lands, whether 
old or new, contain virtually the same amounts 
and proportions of plant food. Indeed, they 
have proved their contention by chemical anal- 
yses, and as further proof they refer to China, 
where soils, without the aid of ‘commercial 
fertilizers of any kind, have yielded full crops 
for more than forty centuries, have supported 
billions of inhabitants within that time, and 
are still producing enough for domestic con- 
sumption with a surplus for export. 


THE FARMER’S FAULT. 





Chicago to the western boundary of 

Kansas and as long as from that city to 
the Gulf, more than half a billion of people 
in China, Japan and Korea now obtain their 
food. According to Prof. F. H. King, one half 
an acre in China supports one human being in 
plenty, whereas in the United States twenty 
times that acreage is needed to feed a person. 
So by the light of Asia it would seem that 
universal starvation as the result of the land’s 
becoming worn out is a myth. Indeed, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, after 
years of research, has declared: 

‘* The soil is the one indestructible, immutable 
asset of the nation. If is the one resource 
that cannot become exhausted, that cannot be 
used up. It may be impaired by abuse, but 
not destroyed. ’’ 

None of us who are not educated in chem- 
istry can dare to dispute the assertion of that 
great body of men of science and students who 
compose the United States Department of 
Agriculture; nor should we want to dispute 
it, for their discovery gives us abiding hope for 
the permanence and continuous growth of the 


| ae an area about as wide as from 


nation. 


Their discovery also shows us what is the 


‘matter with agriculture. The cause of the 


trouble lies in the farmer and not in the soil. 
The farmer has not been altogether careful 
and scientific in cultivating his land, and as a 
result he produces less an acre than do farmers 
in countries where agriculture is more highly 
developed. Moreover, he has not organized 
and systematized his business through proper 
association with his fellow farmers, and so 
buys supplies at too high a price and sells his 
produce to middlemen at too low a price. 

The aggregate wealth of American farmers 
exceeds forty-five billions of dollars, which 


yields more than nine billions of income | 


annually. Such stupendous productive wealth 
is more than enough to enable the farmers to 
be their own merchants and bankers, if they 
were codéperatively organized. As soon as the 
farmers realize that fact, many of their troubles 
will be removed; but they must understand 
that organization, to be effective, must begin 
at the financial end. The man who first learned 
and taught that to farmers was Friedrich 
Wilhelm Raiffeisen, a German, who was born 


| in 1818 and who died in 188s. 


THE RAIFFEISEN PLAN. 


—> 


‘joo + 
AIFFEISEN was not a brilliant boy, 
and because of the poverty of his par- 
ents he had only a little schooling. His 
sight was so poor that he could neither read nor 
write after he reached middle age; moreover, 
he was always sick and physically weak. Yet 


ers generally are inclined to believe that the | in spite of those handicaps, he evolved a grand 
soil is becoming worn out; and a school of men | idea, and by dint of unremitting hard work 
of science agree with them, and urge that the | he developed it into a great force that revolu- 
land be dressed with fertilizers that contain | tionized agriculture in Germany. Raiffeisen’s 


So his first principle was organized 
mutual self-help, or codperation. It took him 
nearly seventeen years to develop the principle 
into a working plan and to induce a little group 
of German peasants to put it into practice. 

Those fifty peasants were so poor that indi- 
vidually not one of them could borrow five 
dollars. All were virtually slaves to usurers. 
However, they were healthy, young, indus- 
trious, and had excellent reputations, and so 
Raiffeisen advised them all to sign a note. 
He took the note to a bank, and the bank, 
of course, discounted it and loaned nearly its 
face value in cash to the association. The 
bank thought that the risk was very slight, 
because all the members of the association 
were jointly and severally liable for it; even 
if one member should die, become sick or 
have a bad crop, there would be enough suc- 
cessful members left to pay back the loan. 
The bank knew also that, if a member refused 
to pay his equitable share of any loss, his 
fellow members would ostracize him—perhaps 
even run him out of the community and forcibly 
take possession of his property in order to 
make good his deficiency. 

The association loaned this money to its 
members, each of whom had to find at least 
two friends to indorse his note; and he also 
had to agree to use the money only for a speci- 
fied agricultural and productive purpose; 
that is, he had to grow a crop or raise some 
live stock, which was sometimes mortgaged to 
the association as an additional security. So 
the risks, if any, were only those that are 
incidental to all kinds of business. 

This group of German peasants obtained 
money at fair rates of interest and throve better 
than their unorganized neighbors. Naturally 
the news of the success of the plan spread, 
and now nearly all German farmers are simi- 
larly organized. Out of those little local 
groups have sprung provincial groups and 
national groups, all welded together into two 
great federations. Each of the Raiffeisen 
societies has a restricted territory for opera- 
tions, so small that the members all know one 
another. There are usually not more than 
one hundred members. No one who has bad 
habits or who is shiftless or careless about 
cultivating his farm is allowed to join. When 
you become a member you must abide by the 
rules of the society and promptly carry out all 
suggestions made as to improving the condi- 
tion and the cultivation of your farm. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. 






; iS\ eee - — 
ACH society has a managing board of di- 
rectors, which usually consists of three 
members elected to serve for four years. 
Over them is a committee of three or nine 
members. If affairs are not conducted satis- 
factorily, the members may at a regular 
meeting or at a properly called special meeting 
oust any officer, and even by a two-thirds vote 
dissolve the society. So matters are always 
in the hands of the members. 
A Raiffeisen society has no share capital, 
because it is an association, and in no sense of 
| the word a joint stock company. It may re- 





| ceive on deposit the savings of members and | 
| outsiders, and in that way it largely finances 


itself. If it needs more money, it has the power 
to borrow up to a certain per cent of the com- 
bined assets of its members. The borrowing 


limit is fixed so low by law that there is little | 


| danger that a society will get over its ears into 
'debt. Indeed, no German Raiffeisen society 
| has ever become bankrupt. 

The society may do two things with the 
deposits and whatever money it borrows: it 
may make loans to members, or it may use the 
funds for buying farm supplies and live stock 


implements and machinery, and sells them to 
members at a little more than the wholesale 
price. Thus the society greatly reduces the cost 
of necessaries to members and, by adding a little 
to the wholesale price, makes a profit for itself. 
| But that profit is not distributed among the 
|members. No dividends are ever declared. 
| The earnings from the sales and the interest 
| on the loans to members belong to the associa- 
tion and not to the individual members; they 
go into a reserve, which, when it is large 
enough, saves the society from borrowing in 
order to carry on its operations. 

When. an association becomes so old that its 
officers and members are thoroughly experi- 
enced in business, it frequently sells the farm 
produce of its members directly to consumers, 
and thus eliminates brokers’ and agents’ com- 
missions and fees. Moreover, it buys big har- 
vesters and threshing machines and high-grade 
breeding animals, which it hires out to mem- 
bers; or it lends its surplus funds to other codp- 
erative societies to which its members belong. 

By thus helping other coéperative societies, 
the local Raiffeisen societies have built up the 
great agricultural codperative systems that 
enable Germany to feed sixty-five millions of 
people on an area that is much smaller than 
Texas. Consider what a gigantic nation the 
United States will be when all the arable land 
shall be populated to the density of that of Ger- 
many! At present not much more than one 
fourth of the land is farmed. 

Two objections have been offered against 
introducing Raiffeisenism into the United 
States. One appears in the question, Will 
American farmers ever join an association in 
which they must stand jointly and severally 
liable for all its possible obligations? 

The risk involved in that unlimited personal 
liability is negligible, because, if proper laws 
were enacted, the danger of loss would be so 
remote as to be virtually nonexistent. Sup- 
pose that the society has made to a member a 
bad loan of five hundred dollars? That loan 
of course was secured either by an indorse- 
ment or by a mortgage, and the loss is there- 
fore only partial. Let that loss be three 
hundred doilars—an excessive amount on a 
secured loan. In order to recover that sum 
the society could raise the interest on other 
outstanding loans, which are always made 
subject to recall. Another way would be to 
increase the price of the supplies that it sells 
to members or to add a percentage to the cost 
of its other services. Inasmuch as it lends at 
low rates of interest and as it usually sells 
supplies at only a slight advance over the 
wholesale prices, neither of those methods of 
recovering its loss would put an excessive 
burden on the members. 








THE INDIVISIBLE RESERVE. 






levy an assessment, share and share alike, 

on all members. In a society of fifty 
members an assessment of only six dollars—an 
insignificant sum for all the advantages the 
members have enjoyed in the way of cheap 
supplies and good banking and credit facilities 
—would cover the total loss. But difficulties 
of that nature have rarely occurred in Ger- 
many, because the members meet monthly, 
keep a careful watch of the affairs of the society, 
and do not allow its officers to entangle it in 
speculative ventures or risky investments. 

The other objection that has been offered is 
that the society pays no dividends. Will 
American farmers join a society that does not 
| distribute its profits among them? The answer 
| is an emphatic yes when they thoroughly un- 
| derstand the great principle upon which a 
Raiffeisen society is based. That principle is 
| that the society is managed for the common 
| good of all and not for the purpose of making 
| gain for some members at the expense of other 
|members. Indeed, its object is not to make 
| large profits, but to lower the rates of interest 
| on loans, to cheapen the price of farm supplies, 
| to eliminate the commissions of middlemen, to 
give fair rates of interest on the savings of 
members, and to create a reserve that will 
eventually enable it to operate with its own 
funds instead of on borrowed money. 

So it carries all its net earnings to that re- 
serve, and pays no dividends. A member may 
enjoy the use of the earnings, but he cannot 
share in the funds any more than a student, 
who has enjoyed the use of the funds of a 
college, can, when he leaves, take away with 
him any of the property of the college. 

The fund so created by a Raiffeisen society is 
called the indivisible reserve, and is its most 
wonderful feature. All the old successful Ger- 
| man societies have a large indivisible reserve 
| ten thousand dollars to thirty thousand dol- 
| lars, and sometimes even one hundred thousand 

dollars. The law says that, not only does a 
| reserve not belong to the members, but that the 
| association itself has no absolute control of it; 
' upon dissolution the society must turn it over 
| to the agricultural codperative federation or to 
| the state, to be given to some other society subse- 


T: a deficit still remained, the society would 








to sell to members.. The second is its principal | quently to be formed in the same neighborhood. 
function. The society buys in bulk such sup-| That prevents members from dissolving a 
plies as fertilizers, coal or fuel for motors, seed, | society in order to get possession of its profits 
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and at the same time perpetuates. the reserve | more than to increase the prosperity of the | unformed-looking creatures, somehow, but im- 


for the common agricultural good of the neigh- 
borhood. Moreover, it tends to make the rural 
population stable, because a German farmer 
dislikes to withdraw from a society that he) 
and his ancestors have helped to build up. 
The German farmer becomes attached to his 
Raiffeisen society, just as a student is attached 
to his Alma Mater, because the society is more 
than a mere loan and savings association. 
There is a mistaken belief in the United States 
that the chief business of the society is to make | 


loans at low rates of interest to its members, | always barred. So those little, local, rural | lot here 


and that it is a kind of charitable association | 
for small folk. Those are very unfortunate 
misconceptions, which are interfering with the | 
spread of codperation in this country. 


|monthly meeting of every society, after the 


German farmers. They have inspired a feeling , 
of brotherly love, put to practice the prin- 
ciple of mutual self-help, and brought about a | 
remarkable solidarity of interests. At each 


business matters are disposed of, the rest of 
the time is given over to social pleasures or to 
education in agricultural matters. The mem-* 
bers are entertained by glee clubs or motion 
pictures, or they listen to instructive lectures | 
or take part in debates. Party politics are 


codperative societies, which look upon ‘good | 
old father’’ Raiffeisen as their patron saint, | | 
foster community pride, encourage thrift and | 
| industry, improve the material, moral and in- | 


mensely big and of a breed quite unknown to 


| the boys. 


‘*My goodness !’’ said Billy. ‘‘One of them 
could eat a cow, whole! I’d just as soon have 


‘a lion get after me.’’ 


‘‘Wow! wow! wow!’’ boomed the dogs, ele- 
vating their noses skyward. 
‘‘What do you suppose he’s got them for?’’ 


| Marty asked. 


‘‘Why, to keep folks out of his chestnut 
| grove, of course! I can see where we get a 
hd 

**Come on to the house, and we’ll find out, 
anyhow,”’ said Melly. 

The boys followed him. They glanced back- 
| ward at almost every step, for the dogs were 


In Germany the big and the little farmers | | tellectual welfare of their members, make farm | barking even more loudly than before, and the 
belong to the Raiffeisen society in their neigh- ‘life delightful and assist in advancing agricul- | wire fence seemed a frail barrier. 


borhood, just as rich and poor young men go 
to the same college. ‘The borrowers are in the | | 
minority. Most of the credit accorded does not | 


ture in every conceivable way. 
I have often thought how much greater the 
United States would have been as a nation 


‘*Well,’’ old Mr. Boggs demanded, when they 
appeared, ‘‘you boys want a job pitching corn- 
stalks? Jim and I are looking for a few good, 


consist of loans on promissory notes, but of | if those farmers and their followers whom I | stout hands like you.”’ 


time sales of farm supplies, the full price of 


saw driving their ‘‘prairie schooners’’ over | 


‘*We—we came over to see if we ; couldn’ t' pick 


which the farmers might not find it convenient | the western horizon had started codperative up a few chestnuts—on shares,’’ said Melly. 


to pay until the next harvest. 
The Raiffeisen societies have done much 


| societies just as soon as they staked out their | 
homesteads on the Great American Desert. 


THE GUARDED GROVE 


[A Meff 
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HE haze of late Octo- 

ber lay on the dis- 

tani woods and hills. 
Mellow sunshine gilded the 
red and brown leaves and 
warmed the earth that frost 
had whitened the night be- 
fore. Standing under the 
big tree at the corner of the 
yard, Melly poked with a 
long stick at the withered 
leaves about his feet. Oc- 
casionally he stooped and 
picked up something; and 
all the time he munched vig- 
orously. 

‘*Are there many on the 
ground yet?’’ Aunt Kate 
called from a chamber win- 
dow. 

‘*No; there ain’t enough 
to put in teal’’ Melly re- 
plied querulously. ‘*Chest- 
nut trees clear away from 
the water like this one don’t 
ever have any nuts on them, 
much. I’m going to find 
some of the boys, and go 
where there are nuts. ’’ 

‘*Where’s that?’’ 

‘*Oh, somewhere round— 
over in Mr. Boggs’s grove, 
maybe. ’’ 

‘*You won’t find anyone 
who’s got chestnuts who’ll 
let you have them, now that 
the blight’s killed half of - 
the trees.’’ é 

‘*There ain’t any blight 
over at Mr. Boggs’s; and 
Jake let me have all I 
wanted last year.’’ 

‘* Jake isn’t there any 
more; besides, you’re likely to break your 
neck.’’ Aunt Kate compressed her lips in 
her most decisive manner. 

‘*T didn’t break my neck last year, did I?’’ 

‘That was just good luck. We’ve got all 
the chestnuts here you need. ’’ 

_**Oh-h!?? Melly began; but a shrill whistle 
cut short his plaintive protest. 

‘*Melly, Melly! Come on! Chestnuts!’’ a 
voice called from the roadway, and Marty 
Blaisdell’s red head showed above the top of 
the hedge. 

‘* Martin Blaisdell,’? Miss Kate called, 
‘*where are you boys planning to go?’’ 

Marty took off his cap politely. ‘‘ Just across 
to Mr. Jenkins’s, Miss Derby,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
then, maybe, down the creek road for a mile 
or two. We’ll be back early.’’ 

‘*Eli Jenkins hasn’t any chestnuts on his 
place. ’’ 

‘*No, ma’am; but Billy Jenkins says he 
knows where there are lots of ’em, right. down 
below there. ’’ 

‘*Are you going to climb any of those big 
trees ? 99? 

“Oh, no, ma’am! 
on the ground—or, maybe, club off a few.’’ 

‘* You'll promise me you won’t climb, 
Melly?’’? Miss Kate called after Melly, who 
was already speeding down the road with | 
Marty. 

‘*No’m,’’ came faintly back to her. 

Miss Kate sighed, for the reply, as she 
rightly interpreted it, was distinctly noncom- 
mittal. 
not climb or that he would not promise. 

The two boys made their way to the corner, | 
and from there, deeming themselves safe from 
interference, walked in a more leisurely manner 


“OH, THOSE LITTLE PUPSI” 


We'll just pick x up what’s | 


It could mean either that he would | 
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SAID MR. BOGGS. 
RIGHT OUT OF YOUR HANDI" 


to the Jenkins place. Billy, seated on the 
horse block, was waiting for them; he seemed 
less enthusiastic than usual. 

‘*Well,’’ said Marty,‘‘here we are. Lead us 
to.those chestnuts you were telling about. ’’ 

‘“*There ain’t any chestnuts there,’’ Billy 
remarked gloomily. 

‘*There ain’t! Did you and Tim Mosher 
go and get all there were, after school last 
night?’’ 

‘“No, we didn’t! That is, I mean we went, 
and so did some of the other fellows; but the 
whole bunch didn’t get more’n a handful. ’’ 

‘*Why, you said the trees were loaded !’’ 

‘*Well—they ain’t. Maybe the squirrels got 
7em; there were all kinds of blossoms early 
this summer. ’’ 

‘*Let’s go over to Mr. Boggs’s,’’ suggested 
Melly. 

‘*He’s got his grove all fenced in with woven 
| Wire,’’ said Billy. ‘‘I saw it from the top of 
our hill. Besides, he sells all his chestnuts; 
he-won’t let anyone pick up there. ’’ 
| ‘*Yes, he will, too,’? Melly declared. 
let me get most a half peck last year.’’ 





‘* Jake 


sisted, refusing to become enthusiastic. ‘‘Like 
as not that old joker’ll run us off his place, or 


do something else funny ; but we might go over | 


| and take a look.’’ 

The three boys set off down the road, and 
presently climbed over the wall into the Boggs 
pasture. But at the edge of the chestnut grove 

| they found their way barred by a tall, new, 
woven-wire fence ; and in a moment more they 
were greeted by a fresh surprise. With loud, 
| hoarse barks, two enormous dogs emerged from 
a kennel in the angle near the house and hurled 
| themselves against the fence. They were 


“THEY'LL EAT 


‘* Jake ain’t at home any more,’’ Billy per- | 


‘‘Why—you’re sure you hadn’t rather pitch 


| cornstalks ?”” 


‘*No, sir,’’ said Melly, smiling doubtfully, 
for he never knew what the old farmer would 
say next; ‘‘we’d rather gather chestnuts. ’’ 

Old Mr. Boggs shook his head. ‘‘There’s 
no accounting for taste,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Now, 
if it was me, I’d think it a good deal safer to 
harvest cornstalks. Wouldn’t you, Jim?’’ 

Jim, who had just driven up with a farm 





wagon, assumed a judicial air. 


‘* That depends | 





beef you’ve got !’’ Melly panted, as they dashed 
into the store. The dealer glanced at the boys 
curiously. 

‘*Well, there don’t many ask for that kind, 
but I guess I can supply it.’’ 

‘*T guess,’’ said Marty impudently, ‘‘that 
you can fill that order easier than most any 
other kind. ’’ 

The proprietor paused and glared at Marty. 
‘*Young man, your folks don’t buy enough 
meat so you’re any judge of toughness or 
tenderness. Your teeth ain’t educated.’’ 

Marty strove desperately to think of some 
retort crushing enough to silence the meat 
seller, but Melly gave him no time for further 
remarks. ‘That piece of gristle over there,’’ 
he said, pointing, ‘‘will just suit, and this little 
bit here. That’s all I want, thank you.’’ 

‘*But that ain’t worth five cents,’’ said the 
man. His verbal victory over Marty had raised 
his spirits considerably. 

‘Well, if you’ll throw in four or five feet of 
that biggest twisted cord over there, we’ll call 
it square. ’’ 

The dealer was curious, but Melly did not 
offer to explain. With the two chunks of 
gristle and the cord, the boys hurried away up 
the road toward the Boggs place. As they 
walked, Melly knotted the cord a little more 
than a foot from either end and frayed out the 
strands beyond the knots. Afterwards he tied 
the separate filaments securely to the pieces of 
meat. 

‘*What are you doing that for?’’ Billy asked. 

‘‘So the dogs can’t bite ’em off. Don’t 
you see? Those little threads will get be- 


on a fellow’s natural grit and courage, father,’’ | tween their teeth. That’s the way they catch 


he replied. 
look to be pretty brave 


prefer chestnu' 


were settled. ‘‘Go and ask | 


want. You needn’t bother 
to pick ’em up on shares. ’’ 

‘*But those dogs !’’ Marty 
exclaimed. 

**Oh, those little pups!’’ 
said Mr. Boggs. ‘‘Why, 
Jake sent them down to Jim 
for pets. They’ll eat right 
out of your hand!’’ 

At this Jim leaned back 
and roared with laughter. 
His father climbed into the 
wagon and, leaving the boys 
staring moodily after them, 
the two drove away. 

‘*That was a bright thing 
for you to speak of those 
dogs, so he could say some- 
thing funny, wasn’t it?’’ 
said Billy, glowering at 
Marty. Then he wheeled 
on Melly. ‘‘I told you he’d 
do something or other if we 
came here. ’’ 

Marty and Melly were too 
greatly depressed at the mo- 
ment to make any reply. 
With their shoulders droop- 
ing, they slouched down the 
road, throwing stones at the 
fence to relieve their feel- 
ings. 

From the trees that lined 
the roadside by the Brooks 
place they gathered a scant 
pocketful of chestnuts apiece, and then circled 
back to the Jenkins farm. ‘There they playeda 
languid game of croquet, which ended abruptly 
when a flock of ducks, led by a big white 
drake, entered the yard. 

‘Say, boys,’’ said Billy, with more anima- 
tion than he had hitherto displayed, ‘‘I want 
to show you something. It’s the funniest 
thing you ever saw.’’ 

Dropping his mallet, he ran into the house. 
Ina moment he returned with a yard of thread 
and a few kernels of corn. Boring holes with 
the small blade of his knife through two of 
the kernels, he tied one to either end of the 
thread. He offered one of the kernels to the 
nearest duck, which promptly seized it; then 
he dropped the other kernel, which another 
duck scooped up. 

A lively tug of war ensued. Back and forth 
the two birds swayed and waddled, until finally 
one of the kernels flew out of its possessor’s 
bill and was gobbled by the victor. 

Marty and Billy were still laughing and 
chuckling over the affair, when Melly suddenly 
grasped the lapels of their coats. 

‘“T’ve got an idea!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s 
| go back and fix those dogs in the same way, 
and then we can get all the chestnuts we 
want. ’’ 

‘Fix ’em! How?’ Billy demanded. 

‘*With meat; tough meat. ’’ 

**It wouldn’t last long enough for us to get 
many chestnuts. ’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know! I think I ean fix it. 
We can have a bushel of fun, anyhow. Come 
on !?? 

A moment later the three were racing to the 
store at the lower corners. 

**T want a nickel’s worth of the toughest 











‘*These boys | 





sharks. ’’ 


‘Golly !’’ said Billy in admiration. ‘‘ You 


young men; I guess they | do think of everything !’’ 


As they approached the gate that led to the 


‘* All right, then,’’ said | | grove, the big dogs came rushing up, barking 
Mr. Boggs, as if the matter as before. 


The problem of belling the cat 


seemed rather hard to solve. At last Billy, 


mother for some pails, and | the boldest spirit of the three, got a board, 
get all the chestnuts you | 


leaned it against one of the posts, mounted to 
its upper end, and dangled the larger piece of 
meat over the gate. The foremost of the dogs 
seized it, and when Billy threw the second 
piece of meat the other dog leaped at it. Ina 
moment the dogs had swallowed both pieces 
and were tied together even more securely 
than the ducks had been. 

‘*Now,’’ said Billy, ‘‘let’s hop over, grab 
what chestnuts we can, and then climb out on 
the other side. We’ll have a good joke on old 
man Boggs, anyhow.’’ 

The dogs were too busy to give heed to them, 
and the boys, with their eyes fixed alternately 
on the ground and on the animals, made their 
way to the middle of the grove. Of course, 
under such circumstances, they could not get 
many nuts, but they each picked up a few; 
and as the minutes passed, their courage rose. 

‘That was a great idea of yours, Melly,’’ 
said Billy admiringly. 

‘*Tt seems to work all right,’’ the author of 
the plan agreed, with becoming modesty, but 
accepting the praise that was his due. 

The grove rose to a ridge in the middle, 
beyond which the nuts seemed thicker than 
elsewhere. ‘The boys had worked over to-that 
part, and had nearly filled all of their pockets, 
when Marty suddenly gave a cry of alarm. 

‘*The dogs! the dogs!’’ he shrieked. « 

The dogs certainly were coming, covering 
not much less than a rodata jump. Somehow 
they had got rid of the rope. There was not 
time enough for the boys to get to the opposite 
fence. Melly saw his companions swarm into 
the crotch of the big tree beneath which they 
had been gathering nuts. There was not room 
for him, too, and so he ‘‘shinned’’ up a much 
smaller tree. He had barely reached a place 
of safety when the animals, leaping and bark- 
ing riotously, appeared beneath him. Melly 
struggled up toa limb, climbed out upon it and 
sat down. One of the dogs, squatting directly 
below him, stared upward and made the grove 
ring with its outcries; the other gave its 
attention to the boys in the larger tree. 

The sun was almost setting. For an hour 
the three clung to their perches and vainly 
hoped for succor from the house. Once they 
caught a glimpse of Jim Boggs going to the 
barn, and shouted lustily, but he did not seem 
to hear them. 

‘*He’s just like his father; if he heard us, 
he wouldn’t come,’’ said Marty. ‘‘That was 
a smart idea of yours!’’ 

In fact, Melly had not heard a compliment 
since he climbed the tree ; he had an unpleas- 
ant feeling that fate was punishing him for 
playing a mean trick on the dogs. Moreover, 
he was growing desperate, for he had about 
decided that, if they escaped at all, it must be 
by their own unaided efforts. 

On the opposite side of the trunk was a 
branch that reached out and touched a limb 
from an adjacent tree. Perhaps by climbing 
from tree to tree he could make his way to the 
fence. Once outside, he could demand aid 
from Mrs. Boggs, who was a kindly soul and 
who would not fail him; and, anyhow, action 
of any kind was preferable to inactivity, for 
the evening air was cold. 

Shifting about, he edged along the limb, 
which bent disconcertingly, and carried him 
down almost within reach of the dogs. He 
stretched out his hands to grasp the opposite 
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branch ; but as his fingers closed upon a cluster 
of twigs, he gave a shrill squeak of pain. He 
had clutched a chestnut bur. 

The involuntary recoil that followed upset 
his balance. Careless of his stinging fingers, 
he seized anything and everything within 
reach ; but in spite of his efforts, he fell, and 
with a crackling of twigs and branches went 
plumping down upon the leaves and grass. 

The fall was not great,—only seven or eight 
feet,—but the dogs! Melly scarcely felt the 
jarring thud as he struck the ground. His 
heart was in his throat. Rolling over on his 
face, he drew up his hands to protect his neck ; 
in a moment the fangs of the beasts would 
surely be buried in his flesh ! 

The chorus of barks was deafening. Melly 
felt crushed down as the great animals leaped 
upon him. One seemed to be dancing directly 
up and down on his back. Then he felt a cold 
nose thrust violently behind one of his hands 
and a warm, moist tongue licking frantically | they scrambled over the opposite fence. 
at the ear that was exposed. | ‘*Well, never mind,’’ said Melly, gingerly 

That did not seem much like a murderous | feeling his bruises; ‘‘it’s been a great day.’’ 


STRAIGHT GA KINK 


é * CB, Fisher Ames, ]r *. 
= Ten Chapters Chapter Two 


- = 
ITH his kit bag between his knees, | 
y y Wilfred sat on the mouldy steps of the 
store at Mussel Harbor and regarded | m 
that expanse of muddy water in a kind of daze. | 
The day when he had walked out of the For- 
tescues’ sanctum seemed to belong to the far 
past. 

As a matter of fact, he had left Norfolk 
exactly three days before, but a good deal had 
happened in that time. He had closed his ac- 
count with his landlady and taken the steamer 
to Cape Charles. From there the railway 
train had brought him to the desolate little 
station in the pine woods of the peninsula, and 
the rest of his journey to the wild shores of 
Mussel Harbor he had made on foot. 

Mussel Harbor was really no harbor at all, 
but a reed-rimmed, duck-haunted creek, on the 
shore of which stood the gray, rat-riddled 
building in which old August Francke had 
his general store. 

Francke had not been very cordial to Wilfred, 
and some of the oystermen whom the boy had 
asked for a job had roughly refused him. But 
Mose and Asa Little, who had happened to 
come up to the store that day to buy provi- 
sions, had needed an extra hand, and so had 
hired him. As soon as they finished their busi- 
ness, Wilfred was to go back with them to 
Shearwater Island, where their oyster beds 


assault. Melly opened an eye, took one look 
and struggled upward from under the canine 
incubus. 

‘*Come on down!’ he called to his compan- 
ions. ‘‘These ain’t anything but overgrown 
fool puppies. Get away from me, you! I don’t 
want to be knocked over again !’’ 

With their eyes still glued on the dogs, Billy 
and Marty slowly descended. 

‘*Those little pups are tickled to death to 
have somebody to play with; they just dote 
| on young folks,’’ said a voice from the fence. 
‘*They kind of interfere with picking up chest- 
nuts some, though, don’t they ?’’ 


retiring as rapidly as possible. Even through 
the gloom he was sure he could see the old 
man’s smile. 

‘*He’s probably been watching us and grin- 
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‘*Then I don’t see we you quit up there. 
hee all sticky here. It’s mud and more 


‘** Ain’t there a living up the bay?’’ asked 
Asa. ‘‘I’ve heard it’s plumb shot out and 
raked out. ’’ 

‘**Tt’s shot out, sure, and the grounds ain’t 
what they used to be,’’ said Wilfred cautiously. 
‘*There isn’t so much law down here, either. ’’ 

At this the brothers laughed appreciatively. 

Although they belonged to the more peaceful 
element among the oystermen, they shared 
the prejudices of the fleet and regarded all 
wardens and sheriffs as interlopers. 

‘*Tt’ll be free enough down here for a spell, 
I reckon,’’ said Mose. ‘‘Hold up your star- 
board, Asa. We’re right close now. Yes, sir, 
this ain’t like the bay. It’s big country down 
here and next door to the sea, and there’s a 
million miles of marsh and creek here, I reckon. 
Let up now, Asa.’’ 

The skiff cuddled against the side of the 
schooner Rosabell, and, while Mose held her 
steady, Asa and Wilfred carried the dunnage 
aboard and stowed it away below. ‘There was 
a good beam wind and the tide was at full 
flood; they quickly got the schooner under 
way and began the run down the broad creek. 
Several sharpies, buckeyes and sloops lay at 
anchor along the creek, and the men on board 
lay. waved their hands or exchanged friendly 

Presently the Little ‘‘boys’’—in that region | shouts with the Littles. Wilfred was pleased 
everyone under sixty is called a boy—came out | to see that the brothers were evidently popular 








WHILE MOSE HELD HER STEADY, 
ASA AND WILFRED CARRIED 
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of the store. Mose, the elder of the two, curtly | among the fieet ; 
requested Will, which was the name young out his plan of investigation. 
Sprague had used in introducing himself, to; A run of a mile took the schooner out of 
pick up his kit bag and follow them to the Mussel Creek. Behind them lay the curving, 
boat. He and his brother had as much as they 
could stagger under, and when they shoved off | 
from the muddy shore the little skiff was down 
almost to her gunwale with the weight of the 
men and the sacks of potatoes, flour, salt pork, 
grits and canned goods. | 

‘*Part your hair in the middle, boys, and 
don’t shift your tongue over none, or we’ll 
come bottom up,’’ said Mose. ‘‘Is she muddy 
like this up yonder, Will?’ 

‘*Tt’s sand and gravel mostly where I come 
from—with hard blue clay on the beds.’ 


like growth of big pines. As far as you could 
water and marsh—creeks, bayous and bays, 
dotted with islands that were almost bare; on 
the horizon far ahead was the faint white 
streak of a long bar, beyond which the sea 
rolled. Wilfred was not surprised that the 
arm of the law had been slow to penetrate this 
strange region. 

As they slipped from one reach into another, 
or skirted some island of high marsh, Mose 


“Oh, we got quite a lot, Mr. Boggs, thank | 
youl’? said Melly, fending off the dogs and | 


ning for an hour,’ said Billy wrathfully, as | 


it would help him to carry | 


irregular shore of the peninsula with its wall- | 


see to the left or right and ahead stretched | 





called out their names; 
but Wilfred soon gave up 
trying to remember them 
all. He was more inter- 
ested in a big schooner 
| toward which they were 
heading. Her cut sug- 
gested speed, and she had 
fa pennon lashed to her 
| fore-topmast. He decided 
that she was probably a 
‘*run boat?’ that had come 
in to buy a load of oysters 
from the fleet, although 
it was rather surprising 
to find her so far inshore. 

He had been assigned 
the task of tending -the 
jib, and was sitting on 
the deck forward with 
his back against the cabin 
| skylight. The two Lit- 
| tles were aft, talking in 
| low tones, and something 
made him suspect that he 
was the subject of their 
conversation. He heard 
Mose say, ‘‘Oh, I reckon 
he’s all right!’? And 
then the Rosabell, veer- 
ing just a point, headed 
straight for the schooner. 

A red - headed, fiery- 
bearded man came to her 


A RED- 
HEADED, 











of the fleets. Here and 
there, at- long distances 
apart, rose the lonely 
watch-houses. Some of 
these were little more 
than sentry boxes with 
a bunk, stove and table; 
others were well - made 
shacks that contained 
several rooms. 

The one on Shearwater 
Island was of the latter 
type. Like the rest, it 
was raised on wooden 
piles some five or six feet 
above the level of the 
marsh, which, at flood 
tide, was often completely 
under water. A flight 
of wooden steps led to 
a broad porch in front. 
A number of punts, skiffs 
and other small boats 
were drawn up on the 
edge of the marsh. 

The island was long 
and narrow, and did not 
comprise more than forty 
acres. ‘The watch-house 
stood on the southern 
end, where the grass was 
thin. The northern end 
terminated in an ex- 
tensive flat, which was 








rail as they drew slowly 
up with shaking sails. 
the rope that Asa threw to him and made it 
fast to a cleat. 

‘*Many of the boys coming down?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“*They won’t stay long in Mussel Harbor 
with you here,’’ said Mose. 

‘The man grinned ; then his eye caught sight 
of Wilfred, and he made a slight gesture with 
one hand. Evidently he received a reassuring 
signal, and the frown that had begun to crease 
his forehead faded out. With his cheap, soiled 
clothes and youthful air, Wilfred was not likely 
to rouse much suspicion; moreover, he had 
the unmistakable imprint of one born to the 
water. 

The man glanced at him again, and then 
said to Mose, ‘‘A couple’s company.’’ 

‘*Mind the boat a spell, Will,’’ said Mose. 

He and Asa boarded the schooner and went 
below with the red-haired man. Wilfred no- 
ticed that the glass ports and skylights were 
smeared on the inside with some sort of paint 
or whitewash that rendered them quite opaque. 
He wondered why there was such an air of 
secrecy about the craft. 

When the Littles returned, Wilfred soon 
found the answer to the puzzle. The breath 
of Mose and of Asa was pungent with liquor. 
They made no pretense at keeping their errand 
a secret. 

‘*'There’s more than one way to skin a cat,’’ 
| remarked Mose, grinning, as the Rosabell drew 

away from the schooner. 

‘*A mighty good cat, too,’’ said Asa, smack- 
ing his lips. 
out such stuff at a price like that.’’ 

‘*You can see through a piece of glass, can’t 
you?’’ replied his brother. ‘‘That’s the crowd 
that’s after our trade, and I don’t know as they 
don’t deserve it.’’ 

‘Sho! Is that how it goes? Is Jaynes with 
that crowd? Where’d you hear that?’’ 

‘*Up at old man Francke’s. It’s a right 
smart trick, too. Looks like there was enough 
money behind ’em to pay for our beds if they 
want to buy ’em.’’ 

‘*Where do you trade?’’ asked Wilfred, as if 
with perfunctory interest. 
‘‘Oh, here and there! 

old Tidewater. ’’ 

‘*T’ve heard they’re all right; good, square 
people, ’’ said Wilfred. 

‘Do they do any trading up your way?’’ 

‘*No, not very much in the bay.’’ 

Mose said nothing, and Wilfred, seeing that 
the oysterman was not in a communicative 
mood, thought it better to let the matter drop 
for the present. 

The little piece of news had excited him 
greatly, and he was sure that at the very start 
of his investigations he had stumbled on the 
clue he was looking for. As Tom Redmond 
had hinted, there was competition afoot—un- 

scrupulous competition. The selling of liquor 
was strictly prohibited in that region. A 
firm that was willing to break the law in 





Sometimes with the 


that way would certainly prove a sharp an-| 


tagonist. 

Looking back at the schooner, he carefully 
studied her lines. He wanted to be sure to 
recognize her in the future. 

The Rosabell was an able sailer, and Mose 
was known among the fleets as a ‘‘driver.’’ 
As long as he could carry every stitch of sail 
he did, and that was longer than would have 
| suited many of the oystermen. Wilfred, a good 

boatman himself, had recognized his skill at 
onee, and he took keen delight in the way Mose 





drove the schooner along under the stiffening ; 


wind, shaving headlands and threading intri- 
cate channels. 

Presently Asa pointed out Shearwater 
Island. They had run about seven miles and 


were well down among the beds and the resorts | 


The fellow caught | 


**Tt’s sure good of ’em to hand | 


separated from another 
smaller piece of marsh by a broad strip of 
|deep water. That little island was consid- 
erably higher than Shearwater, but it had 
evidently been flooded, for in the stiff grass 
lay a large sloop, held upright on her keel by 
several shores and with her anchor out on a 
long cable. 

**Old Pete and Piper won’t get dinner till 
we fetch ’em their grub,’’ Asa said, laughing. 
‘*Here comes Pete now. He don’t walk so 
much like a erab as Piper.’’ 

A negro had come out of the stranded sloop 
and was hitching along toward the edge of the 
marsh. But as soon as he had shoved off in a 
skiff all his awkwardness of motion disap- 
peared. He made the light boat fairly fly 
across the water and was soon alongside. His 
smiling black face, under a blue bandanna 
headdress, shone with perspiration. 

‘*Howdy, Marse Mose! Howdy, Marse Asa !’’ 
he called, with two bobs of his head. 

‘*Howdy, Pete, howdy !’’ they answered. 

‘*Here you are, Uncle Pete,’’ said Asa, as 
he swung a gunny sack of provisions from the 

deck into the skiff. ‘‘Have the rheumatics 
been discombobalating you to-day ?’’ 

Pete laughed. ‘‘She ain’t reached ’bove my 
laigs, Marse Asa. I’m holdin’ her down thar. 
But I’m mighty glad I ain’t gwine ter live up 
no’th this winter. ’’ 

He rowed off with his gunny sack, and-the 
schooner got under way again. Presently Pete 
hailed them in stentorian tones: 

‘Shall I sell ter dat Virginny feller, Marse 
Mose? He’s been round a-botherin’ me a 
heap. ’’ 

“*1’d wait a spell!’? shouted Mose, and the 
old negro resumed his rowing with a satisfied 
| nod. 

‘““We going to wait a spell, 
Asa. 

‘**T reckon it’s better,’’? said Mose thought- 
fully. ‘‘They don’t offer much for the beds. 
Course they make that up by the per cent we’d 
get running and working ’em and the profit 
sharing, but I don’t want to jump off a wall 
till I can see where I’m going tolight. ‘There’s 
the skipper at the landing, swapping yarns 
with Eno Bristow. Eno’s on the way to 
Francke’s, I reckon.’’ 

Wilfred instantly seized this chance. 

‘*T’ll drop word to a chum of mine that I’m 
all right, if you don’t mind,’’ he said. 

‘*Drop the whole dictionary on him if you 
want to,’’ replied Mose good - naturedly. 
‘*Eno’ll post her at Francke’s.’’ 

Wilfred had provided himself with a writing 
block of cheap paper and some stamped enve- 
lopes, and, bracing the pad on his knee, he 
hastily wrote a note to Tom Redmond. 

‘“There seems to be a company trying the 
same tricks here that got you into trouble up 
the Chesapeake,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I haven’t time 
now and hardly dare ask questions. It may 

help a lot if you’ll give me all the particulars 
about the company that cheated you—names 
| and facts—all you can remember. Send them 
as soon as possible, for it looks as if the men 
| were ready to bite.’’ 

Enoch Bristow, a mild-faced, tow-headed 
giant, rowed out and had a short chat with 
the Littles while they were snugging the 
schooner down. He agreed to mail Wilfred’s 
letter at Francke’s. 

““T’ve made my deal with that Virginny 
feller, Mose,’’ he announced, as he rowed off. 

| ‘*Got the contract for it in my pocket, too.’’ 

‘*Maybe we’ll have ours pretty soon,’’ said 
Asa. He added in lower tones to his brother, 
‘*You see how it’s going. We don’t want to 
hang off so long we’ll be shut out.’’ 
| Mose shook his head sagely. ‘‘I ain’t going 

to jump off of a wall till I know just how 
and where I’m going to land,’’ he repeated. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





too?’’ asked 


























A BATTLESHIP IN THE BUILDING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OST of us have to live years before we 
learn how to live wisely for a day. 


The heights of common lives, though low, 
Are green, and by the sunshine kissed ; 
And, like the higher summits, glow 
With tints of rose and amethyst. 
AKE your money first,’’ said Stephen 
Girard. ‘‘ Then make your money 
last.’ We are inclined to add that the first is 
easier than the last. 
OME of those who think that the border 
problem has been badly handled forget 
that the northern boundary of Mexivo is longer 
than the distance from Maine to Florida—and 
that, according to the census of 1910, about 
222,000 Mexicans live on this side of it. 
F the 125,000 tons of rubber produced in 
1915, American manufacturers bought 
100,000 tons for about $111,000,000. A gener- 
ation ago most of it would have gone begging. 
It plays as important a part in twentieth- 
century life as harnessed electricity. 
ELATED, but well worth waiting for is the 
announcement of the American Medical 
Association that not a single case of tetanus or 
of blinding by gunpowder followed the cele- 
bration of Independence Day this year. Surely 
the safe-and-sane Fourth pays. The deaths 
this year were 30; in 1903, the first year in 
which complete figures were obtained, they 
were 466. 
HE negotiations for the Danish West In- 
dies give the neglected Isle of Pines a new 
realization of its unhappy orphanage. Amer- 
ican investors who assumed that the Treaty 
of Paris made the Isle of Pines American terri- 
tory own virtually the whole island, and have 
made its resources available; but the United 
States turned the island over to Cuba for 
administration, pending a settlement of the 
matter, and no settlement has ever been made. 
ANY a woman has had a beautiful gown 
ruined by the careless driver of an 
automobile who tore at full speed through a 
puddle near the curb. To all such it will be 
good news that they may be able to recover 
damages. A case of that kind was recently 
tried before a Massachusetts court, which held 
that a driver has a duty to observe toward the 
clothing as well as toward the persons of pedes- 
trians, and that the condition of the street 
must be considered in determining what is a 
reasonable speed. 
ED-HEADED persons have usually had 
little difficulty in maintaining their rights. 
In fact, they are supposed to be especially 
successful in doing so, but heretofore they 
have acted as individuals. Now they have 
organized. In Indianapolis recently the Red 
Head League of America was formed, with four 
hundred charter members from the Middle 
West in attendance. There is only one require- 
ment for membership, and that one is apparent. 
Perhaps the league will restore the respect that 
the Greeks had for the hair they regarded as 
the most beautiful, and that Titian loved to 
paint. ‘‘Brick Top’? may yet be a term of 
reverence and endearment. 
HE librarian of the Chicago Public Library 
has prepared a list of books ‘‘ that all 
boys should read.’’ Here are the titles: 
‘Mother Goose’s Melodies,” Andersen’s “Fairy 
Tales,’’ ‘‘ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, ’’ 
Perrault’s ‘‘Tales,’’? ‘‘Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin,’ ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ 
Boutet de Monvel’s ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ Hale’s 
‘*Man Without a Country,’’ Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory’s ‘‘Morte d’Arthur,’’ Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle 
Book,’’ ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’’ 
Pyle’s ‘‘Men of Iron,’ ‘‘Robinson Crusoe, ’’ 
‘*Treasure Island,’’ ‘‘Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy,’’ ‘‘ Hiawatha,’? ‘‘ Tom Sawyer,’’ 


‘Oliver Twist,’’ Lamb’s ‘*Tales from Shake- 
speare,’’ ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,’’ Alcott’s 
‘*Little Women’’ and ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ It is an 
excellent list, but we should hardly dare to 
press our boy friends too closely as to how 
many of the books they have read. But the 
editors of The Companion will be very glad 
to hear from any boy—or girl—who has read 


them all. 
N 

A the employee begins work at a certain 
time and keeps at his task steadily, 

with a stated noon period of rest, until the 

final whistle. His hours of labor are concen-. 

trated ; the remainder of the twenty-four hours 

is his own. 

But in railway transportation the measure 
of a day’s work must be, not hours, but miles. 
A train cannot be left on the track when -so 
many hours have elapsed; it must be brought 
into the terminal. Nevertheless, to protect 
the railway operative from being overworked, 
Congress passed a law that limits to sixteen 
the number of hours during which he may be 
employed continuously ; and for employees in 
the freight service the standard day was one 
of ten hours. In estimating the pay of train- 
men, tiverefore, both time and mileage must be 
taken into account. A fundamental issue in 
the recent controversy was which of the two 
was to prepouidcrate. 

In the moving of freight, the railway man- 
agers have steadily aimed at heavier loads and 
larger earnings to the mile. That has meant 
more powerful engines, larger cars, longer 
trains, improved roadbed and fewer grades 
and curves. As a result of those efforts, the 
volume of traffic has greatly increased, but 
the cost of moving it has been diminished. 
On the other hand, the huge freight trains 
must run more slowly—one hundred miles in 
a day of ten hours is the standard—and they 
are more subject to delays. Toa certain ex- 
tent the economies have been effected at the 
expense of the employee’s time. 

In presenting the facts to a startled and 
bewildered public the leaders of the railway 
brotherhoods insisted chiefly on the need of 
shorter hours. The railway managers held 
that the question was not humanitarian, but 
economic; that the men wanted to get more 
wages by changing the ‘‘standard’’ day from 
ten hours to eight; that they did not and could 
not expect a shorter working day. 

The question is extremely complicated ; but 
it is not beyond the power of man, by careful 
and dispassionate study, to solve it in a way 
that should be fair to both sides. Unfortu- 
nately, under the fear of a costly and dangerous 
strike and the pressure of time, Congress deter- 
mined offhand one of the critical points at issue, 
and refused to provide for any impartial study 
and fair settlement of the whole problem. In 
doing so it suffered an irreparable loss of dig- 
nity, for the country saw it yield unquestioning 
assent to the demands of a small but well- 
organized and determined part of the public. 
The railway workers are convinced that their 
cause was good; but they were ill-advised to 
use the threat of force rather than the argu- 
ments of reason in its support, for they have 
set a precedent that may hereafter be invoked 
by causes that are wholly dangerous and evil, 
and they have given the nation reason to doubt 
the independence and strength of its govern- 
ment. 

That is an evil for which no individual or 
class advantage can compensate. 


® © 


THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 
eight-hour day in a factory means that 


& 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING. 
() cc the industrial activities that are 


& 


closely related to the war England, 

like the other belligerent countries, has 
drawn the veil of censorship. Recently, how- 
ever, for one interesting moment the veil has 
been lifted. An intelligent and trustworthy 
American journalist has been permitted to 
inspect the shipbuilding yards on the Clyde. 
His account of what he saw makes truly star- 
tling reading. 

A member of a leading shipbuilding firm told 
him that the production of the Clyde now is 
slightly greater than the highest production of 
all the yards in the German Empire before the 
war. And the Clyde, although the largest ship 
manufactory in Great Britain, is not the only 
one. In 1914 it produced about one quarter 
of the total tonnage built in the country. It 
is probable, therefore, that to-day the British 
are putting out nearly, if not quite, four times 
as many ships as the Germans can build. 

The question naturally arises, What is the 
use of surpassing the enemy’s possible maxi- 





mum to such an overwhelming degree? After 


| midst of housecleaning. 
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a reasonable margin of safety has once been 
reached, could not the labor and resources be 
more profitably employed in other ways? 
Replying to that question, British naval 
experts told the American journalist that the 
intention is to produce a navy of such over- 
whelming superiority as to convince the 
German people at the end of the war that 
naval rivalry with Great Britain is out of the 
question. Lf the Germans were once convinced 
of this, then and then only would relaxation 
of naval building be possible and the way pre- 
pared for a general reduction of armament. 
The journalist declares that the newest ships 
that are building on the Clyde completely out- 
class the ships that Congress has authorized. 
‘«The ships that England tells the world about 
are already out of date,’’ said the foremost 
naval expert in England. And it is upon the 
ships that England has told the world about 
that we have formed our naval standards. 


* & 


HOUSECLEANING. 


HIS is a sort of resurrection period in 

the year. Vacation, for most of us, is 

done. The family is back in town, the 

children are at school again. Home life begins 

to run on the winter schedule, although it is 
still some time to snowfall. 

For mother the task that comes first is the 
usual fall housecleaning, and all the prelimi- 
nary clearing of decks that experience or con- 
vention has made a domestic commandment. 

From dark closets under the eaves will come 
clothing that no one in the family has worn 
for five years. It is now too antiquated in 
style for anyone ever to wear, but it will be 
shaken and brushed and put away again, just 
because ‘‘the cloth in it is as good as ever it 
was,’’ and mother cannot bring herself to 
throw it away. : ' 

There~are old pictures, too, that have been 
turned toward the wall in some corner of the 
attic for half a generation—pictures of Aunt 
Eunice and Uncle Jethro, both of whom have 
been dead for twenty years, and who were only 
second cousins to you by marriage anyway, 
although you gave them the closer title. There 
are also the water colors that Julia did when 
she was a little girl, and the old engravings— 
a whole set of them—‘tThe Voyage of Life.’’ 
Never again will they adorn the walls, yet 
year after year they will be dragged from their 
hiding place, dusted and returned. To suggest 
the sensible course of throwing them away, or 
of giving them to some one who would like 
them—nay, even to some one who needs them 
—seems like sacrilege. You cannot bear the 
thought. 

So it is with all of us. We go through life 
gathering much gear, and cumbering ourselves 
with things that we cling to simply because 
they have once served us, or because the ten- 
drils of association have become so twined 
about them that we cannot tear them loose. 

It is not merely that the physical objects, 
long past their usefulness, are a care and a 
burden upon the housekeeper: they clog and 
clutter the spirit, too, and keep it subservient 
to the material thing, instead of being free. 
The mind that cannot part with a hideous old 
wall bracket, because a boy friend, now dead, 
laboriously jigged it out with a homemade fret 
saw, is stillin bonds. It bears the same rela- 
tion to a spirit truly free that the old system 
of telegraphy bears to wireless. —. 

‘*Wasn’t that your father’s hat? I don’t see 
how you can bear to throw it away,’’ said a 
woman to a friend whom she found in the 


‘“‘Do you suppose I have to depend on an 
old hat, or any other material thing, to recall 
my father ?’’ 

It was a good answer, from one who knew 
how to clean house to the help of her soul. 
a held in respect will have to be thoroughly 

reconsidered when the war ends. 

It is one of those theories that gold flows to 
financial centres that are in a state of disturb- 
ance, as blood rushes to the part of the body 
that has suffered an injury. 

Gold has so come to this country in every 
financial panic, from that of 1837 to that of 
1907; but in the last two years it has flowed 
away from the most disturbed regions of the 


earth to the most tranquil. 
Again, economists say that prices are gov- 


* & 


GOLD. 
ERTAIN economic theories hitherto 


_|erned by the quantity of available money. 


Prices have indeed advanced, and the supply 
of money is larger than it ever was before, but 





there is no reason to look upon the two facts 





as cause and effect. The greatly increased de- 
mand for the necessaries of life upon a supply 
that has diminished rather than increased, 
accounts fully for the higher prices, and ren- 
ders it unnecessary to look for any other cause. 

The enormous displacements of gold that 
have taken place in the last two years are 
generally known, but there are probably few 
readers of The Companion who realize how 
great they are, and no one, no matter how 
deep a student of economics he may be, can 
predict with confidence what their ultimate 
effect will be. At the beginning of the war 
the Banks of England, France, Germany and 
Russia held 2570 million dollars in gold; the 
total amount in the United States was 187 
millions. By August 20th of this year, the 
American holdings had increased by 663 mil- 
lions, most of which came from those four 
reservoirs ; yet in the same time the four banks 
themselves gained 30 millions. 

Whence came those 663 millions, previously 
invisible? Perhaps a fourth was the produc- 
tion of the mines. In ordinary times not all 
the gold that is produced reaches the mints; 
for the arts and the jewelers’ requirements 
consume a large part of it. That part has 
probably been less of late than in time of 


peace. 

A still larger source of supply is the pockets 
of the people. The war is between countries 
where the use of gold in everyday trade was 
common. Before the war, Great Britain had 
no paper money of a smaller denomination 
than the five-pound note. Now paper money 
is in universal use. The German government 
has so drained Germany of gold that the empire 
is on a paper basis and gold is at a premium. 
Nearly all the gold in all the belligerent coun- 


| tries has gone into the banks. Not a little of 


it—undoubtedly many millions in the aggregate 
—was hoarded, and has been drawn from old 
stockings and teapots by patriotism or the 
prospect of a premium, when a government 
loan has been issued. Much of it has come 
here—too much of it, indeed, for we do not 
need it, and hardly know what to do with it. 
In many respects it may be as injurious to us 
as a fat legacy is to a spendthrift. We must 
study to make the peril as small as possible. 


® © 


THE TRUE HOMESTEAD. 


TRUE homestead must be a partnership 
affair. It requires the presence and co- 
operation of father, mother and children. 

Indeed, several generations of children are 
needed to bring out and illustrate the larger 
meaning of the word. When all do their parts, 
the homestead, however poorly furnished it 
may be, calls forth gracious memories in 
later years and summons the children back 
on pilgrimage to its hearthstone. Homes of 
that sort furnish one of the great steadying 
influences of life and help to keep some of the 
best of their children on the land. 

Unfortunately, too many farm homes have 
exerted a contrary influence. They have never 
become homesteads in the higher sense, because 
the true spirit of codperation was lacking and 
sacrifice was unfairly distributed. It is from 
such homes that children are sometimes glad 
to be delivered; and the memories that cluster 
about them are too often tinged with bitterness. 

One condition of farm efficiency that is 
attracting increased attention is the adequate 
equipment of the farmhouse for economical 
housekeeping and wholesome living. It is 
extremely poor economy that compels a woman 
to bring water from an outside well if it can 
possibly be piped into the kitchen. A good 
authority has recently estimated that a woman 
in a farmhouse with no facilities for water 
supply or sewage disposal has to lift about a 
ton a day in handling and rehandling the 
water needed for cooking and washing. Draw- 
ing water by hand in the barn as well as in 
the house should be reduced as far as possible, 
since the health of stock as well as that of the 
family depends in considerable degree on an 
abundant and convenient supply. 

The economical, safe and convenient disposal 
of sewage almost always represents a good 
investment. It is better to pay the bills for a 
bathroom than those of a sick room. In these 
days of improved furnaces a central heating 
plant is another piece of equipment likely to 
prove economical in the strict sense; and when 
that is supplemented by the less necessary but 
convenient electric light, the four main items of 
efficient farmhouse equipment are provided. 
A competent engineer estimates the expense 
of a proper furnace to be from $125 in the 
small house heated by hot air to $300 in the 
large house heated by hot water; of a water 
supply driven by a gasoline engine from $200) 





to $400; of a sanitary bathroom from $150 to 











$200; and of an electric equipment, when' THE BUROPEAN WAR. 


added to the water supply, from $300 to $400 
In every case true economy demands thor- 
oughly sound material and workmanship, 
especially in plumbing and heating. 

The Companion inclines to think that the 
figures given above may prove too small in 
some cases, owing to the prevailing high price 
of all metal products; but none the less are 
the objects set forth worth planning, saving, 
and sometimes, perhaps, borrowing for. If 
they can be had by economy, codperation and 
common sacrifice, they will help transform the 
barest farmhouse into a true homestead. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The first session of the Sixty- 

/ fourth Congress, which began on December 
6, 1915, came to an end on September 8th, 
after both branches had adopted the conference 
report on the general revenue bill. The total 
appropriations made during the session were 
$1,626, 439,209. At the previous session they 
were $1,114,937,012. Congress will reassemble 
on December 4th. 


AINE ELECTION.—The Maine elec- 

tion, on September 11th, resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Republicans. They 
elected their candidate for governor, Carl E. 
Milliken, by about 14,000 plurality, their two 
candidates for the United States Senate. Fred- 
erick Hale and Bert M. Fernald, all four can- 
didates for the House of Representatives, and 
a large majority of both branches of the legis- 
lature. At present the governor, one senator, 
one member of the House and a majority in 
one branch of the legislature are Democrats. 
Maine is now the only state that holds an 
election in September. 

® 


NFANTILE, PARALYSIS.—The preva- | 


lence of infantile paralysis brought about 
a postponement of two or three weeks in the 


opening of the public schools and many of the | 


colleges in New York and Massachusetts and 
parts of neighboring states. Up to September 
10th there had been 11,061 cases reported in 
the State of New York, three fourths of which 
were in New York City. Of these 2371 had 
resulted fatally. 


EW YORK STRIKE.—The carmen of 
the New York City surface lines were 
not. satisfied with the terms that settled the 


strike of early August, and in early September | 


they again quit work to enforce their demands. 
On September 11th, their leaders said that the 
strikers numbered sixteen thousand men. Sur- 
face-car transit was virtually at a standstill 
in the city and its suburbs. The leaders of 
organized labor began a movement for a sym- 
pathy strike that would call out seven hundred 
and fifty thousand trade unionists in the city. 
& 
AILWAY PROBLEMS. —President Rip- 
ley of the Santa Fe system announced on 
September 6th that his company will not 
comply with the eight-hour law, which Con- 
gress passed to avert a strike, until the Supreme 
Court has pronounced the law constitutional. 
It was expected that other companies would 
follow the same course. There was uncertainty 
whether the law applies only to the three 
hundred and fifty thousand engineers, con- 
ductors and trainmen, or also to about two 
hundred thousand switchmen, train dispatchers 
and other railway workers. 
& 
RCTIC EXPLORATION.—On Septem- 
ber 7th, word came from Labrador that 
the schooner George B. Cluett, which went 
to the relief of the MacMillan expedition, had 
reached there, but that MacMillan and some of 
his companions had elected to remain for fur- 
ther scientific work in northern Greenland. 
The expedition had determined that there is no 
land where geographers and earlier explorers 
had supposed ‘‘Crocker Land’’ to be. ——The 
Russian government has announced the loss of 
the Russanoff and Brussiloff polar expeditions, 
which set out in 1912. 
; & 


EXICO.—The joint commission, in begin- 
ning its sessions at New London, which 
are likely to continue for many weeks, first 
took up the question of a joint patrol to main- 
tain order along the border. The Mexican 
commissioners consulted New York bankers 
as to the terms of a loan to the Carranza gov- 
ernment.——The War Department announced 
that the fifteen thousand national guardsmen 
ordered home from the border and discharged 
from Federal service would be replaced by men 
from the state mobilization camps, where forty 
thousand state troops have been in training. 
a 
ANISH WEST INDIES.—On September 
7th, the Senate ratified the treaty with 
Denmark for the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies for twenty-five million dollars. The 
attitude of Denmark, since the two branches 
of the parliament do not agree, apparently 








depends on a general election, which will not | 


be held until the end of the war. 


(From September 7th to September 13th.) 


The main interest of the week centred in | 
the Balkan situation, although there was no | 
pause in the heavy fighting along the Somme 
and in Galicia. While a large Roumanian 
army pushed northward into Transylvania, 
an army of Germans and Bulgarians began 
an invasion of southeastern Roumania. It | 





was evident that the Roumanians desired to | 
|| 


be first in the tempting Austrian province, 
and so put forth most of their strength there, 
leaving the defense of their southern borders 
to the Russians, who were to push southward 
along the Black Sea against Bulgaria and 
Turkey. Their offensive continued successful, 
for they captured town after town in .'Transyl- 


vania and forced the Austrians back at every | | 


attack ; but the invasion from the south began 
before their Russian allies were on hand to 
meet it. 

The Bulgar-German army first struck at, 
Tutrakan on the Danube, and on.September | 
8th Berlin told of the capture of twenty thou- 
sand Roumanian soldiers there. The invaders 
also occupied other places in that region, but 
were not able to cross the Danube. On Sep- | 
tember 10th, they captured the fortress of Silis- | 
tria, on the eastern bank of the Danube sixty 
miles east of Bucharest, the capital of Rou- 
mania. The Roumanians, reinforced by Rus- 
sians, were soon able to recapture Dobrich, 
which the Bulgarians had taken on September 
4th, and to engage the invaders along a front 
of seventy miles fromthe Danube to the Black 
Sea. It seemed probable that the Teutonic 
activity in southeastern Roumania was less 
with a view to a real offensive against Rou- 
mania than to protect Bulgaria against the| 
expected Russian drive southward. 

In Galicia, the Russians suddenly shifted | 
their main attack from the Carpathians to the | 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD | 











THE FRENCH GUN THAT CLEARS THE WAY 
FOR THE INFANTRY ADVANCES. | 


regions of Brzezany and Halicz, southeast of 
Lemberg, their chief objective. Near both 
cities they drove back the Teutonic allies from , 
fortified positions, and on September 7th they | 
told of capturing 5645 prisoners in the Halicz 
sector. They bombarded Halicz until parts of 
the city were in flames, and its fall seemed im- 
minent. On the northern end of their line, | 
near Riga, the Russians began a new under- 
taking. They crossed the Dvina River north 
of Dvinsk and occupied new positions, from 
which the Germans, although they made re- 
peated attempts, were unable to dislodge them. 
On September 12th, Petrograd said the Russian 
troops in the Carpathians had stormed Kapul 
Mountain and captured a thousand prisoners. 

On the Macedonian front there were artillery 
duels along the Struma and in the region of 
Lake Doiran, and on September 1ith the Brit- 
ish forces after hard fighting threw their lines 
across the Struma at Neochari. They occupied 
several villages, which they held against heavy 
counter-attacks. It was said that their advance 
forced the Bulgarians to evacuate Kavala, the 
Greek port that they occupied in August. 
Between the Vardar and Lake Doiran the 
French artillery bombarded the Bulgarian 
positions, and farther west the Serbian troops 
pushed their lines into territory that the Bul- 
garians have held. There was no evidence, 
however, of the expected concerted drive north- 
ward up the valley of the Vardar. 

On the western front there were no such 
advances by the French and British as marked | 
the week before. The Allies were busy, in the | 
main, with organizing the newly captured posi- | 
tions and in throwing back German counter- 
attacks. On September 9th, however, the | 
British occupied Ginchy, which had been for | 
weeks a stumblingblock to their advance, and | 
gained ground northeast of Pozitres. There | 
were violent artillery duels along the French | 
front, and on September 12th the French sud- | 
denly smashed forward between Combles and | 
the Somme and captured nearly four miles of 
German trenches and 2300 prisoners. In the | 
Verdun sector, from which the Germans had | 
been forced to withdraw troops to meet the | 
terrific blows on the Somme, the offensive was 
wholly in the hands of the French. 

In German East Africa the British captured 
two more ports—Kilwa Kivinje and Kilwa | 
Kisiwani. There were no important changes 
on the Austro-Italian front or in the Turkish 
theatre of war. 

The situation in Greece steadily approached 
the expected crisis. An Athens dispatch of | 


September 12th brought the report that Premier | 


| Zaimis had tendered his resignation. 
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MID-YEAR SIX 


73 New Conceptions 
26 Extra Features 
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The Mitchell Sedan, Springfield Type—Seats for Seven 


How Car Ideas 


Are Changing 
Now It’s One Car for All Weathers 


In motor cars ideas are changing, as they did in trolley cars. 


summer we used to have open 


In 
street cars, which were curtained 


when it rained. Now the same cars are used in summer and winter 


—cars in which windows drop. 


In the Touring Sedan—the Springfield type—this idea is applied 


to motor cars. 


This is a luxury car—a superb Sedan—with the plate-glass windows up. 
has seats for seven—all in one compartment. 
In a moment all windows disappear. 


And you have a Touring Car. 
have a car like this. 


And the demand for this type is sensational. 


It 
So the lady can drive, if she wishes. 
All sashes and braces with them. 


It doesn’t matter what the weather is when you 


In the Cabriolet—a closed Coupe—the windows drop and the top falls back. 


Then you have an open Roadster. 


? 

Luxury’s 

Mitchell designers, under John W. 

Bate, have just completed five new 

types of closed bodies. They were 

designed for the January Shows—as 

the Mitchell models bodies. But we 

are building 500 to be sold this fall, to 
add to the Mitchell prestige. 

Our artists and designers, before 

completing these models, examined 


Last Word 


257 of the latest designs, European 
and American. So all the new lux- 
uries, all the new touches, are com- 
bined in this single car. 

You will find in these new Mitchells 
at least 20 attractions which no other 
one car embedies. You will find the 
best examples of superb body build- 
ing that were ever put on show. 


On a Lifetime Chassis 


These bodies come mounted on a 
Bate-built chassis—in which John W. 
Bate has made 700 improvements. 
Every part has at least 50 per cent 
over-strength. Every major strain 
is met with Chrome-Vanadium steel. 
And 440 parts are either drop-forged 
or steel-stamped. 


This car typifies efficiency, carried 
to the limit. It has 26 extras which 
other cars omit. It offers at least 20 
per cent greater value than any other 
car in this class. All these extras are 
paid for by factory savings. 

See these new bodies at your local 
Mitchell showroom before the allot- 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., 


ment is sold. We can build only 500 
of them this fall, because of the trebled 
demand for our open cars. 

F. o. b. 


$1325 Racine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
Equipped with Demountable Top Only, 

$300 Extra 


Limousine, $2650 Touring Sedan, $1985 
pe, $1850 Cabriolet, $1775 
High-speed economical Six. 48 horse- 
power — 127-inch wheelbase. Equip- 
ment includes 26 extra features—one 
a power tire pump. (138) 
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There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 
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purchase of a New Companion Machine. 


THE NEW COMPANION 


The Three Months’ 
FREE Trial Offer 


Every machine is sold subject to purchas- 
er’s approval after three months’ trial. If, 
for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the machine, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your entire remit- 
tance. No charge will be made for use 
during the trial. 


OUR LOW PRICES 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System over thirty years ago, we 
can save you a large amount through the 
How all this is accomplished can best 


be told in our latest Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any inquirer. 
How to Find Out } a get this information, write to the Sewing Machine Department, 


Mason Company, 


on, Mass., stating that you will be 


interested to receive further D4 concerning the New Companion Sewing Mi Machine. If 


a New Companion has not been sent into yo! 


ur town, ask for our S 





y er. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CITY SMOKE 
Cnc Abbie Farwell Brown 


H, the smoke of the city! 
Pouring in columns black and thick, 
Swooping, a nightmare bird of prey, 
From a hideous aerie of iron and brick, 
Obseuring the day; 
Sinister, greasy, noisome, vile, 
Spoiling the delicate, fouling the pure, 
Creeping like sorrowful sin or guile 
Through tiniest cranny and lock secure. 
The rosiest chamber reeks with its breath, 
And the dens already besmirched with death. 
it broods impartial, sullying all, 
Sweatshop, tenement, palace and hall; 
Beauty’s ruin and Nature’s ban— 
Price of the fierce, packed struggle of man. 
Grim smoke hovering without pity 
Over the city. 


Oh, the smoke of the city! 

Rising and rolling a magical stream, 
Spreading and wavering higher and higher ; 

Bright with the opaline colors of dream, 
A torrent of beauty, a cloud of desire. 

Delicate gossamer rags float free, 

Drifting into eternity, 

Washed with radiance, purged and clean, 
Ail-escaping, ethereal, new; 

Vision of poets sublime, serene, 
Etching the blue. 

Life transfigured by hope again, 

Prize of the dear, near loving of men. 

Glorified smoke, like a halo of pity, 

Over the city. 














&® & 

THE WORD OF THE LIVING GOD. 
ANY years ago, at one of the Northfield 
conferences, there was a man who 
earried about with him a very wonder- 
ful atmosphere. He seemed always to 
be on the heights with the light of God 
upon his face. An atmosphere like 
that does not “happen”; it is not the result of 
“temperament”; there is a reason for it, and Mr. 
Moody determined if possible to find that reason. 

So he asked the man about his work. 

He found that he was a street-car conductor 
whose day began so early that he had to get up at 
four o’clock. But he rose still earlier than that. 
At half past three, even on the bleakest winter 
mornings, he was up, taking his orders for the day 
fromthe Word of God. Mr. Moody had discovered 
the secret. 

Will half an hour a day with the Bible always 
zive such power? No. There are several things 
to be observed about this man’s study. In the 
first place, it was study and prayer—not a mere 
skimming over a number of pages until the time 
was up; it was a vital communion between him 
and his Master. And every moment face to face 
with God will unfailingly countin a life. Yet there 
is still more to be considered. He put God first in 
his day—first in time, first in thought, first in order 
of importance. There is an especial promise to 
those who do that. And finally it cost him some- 
thing—it was a daily sacrifice that he offered. It 
was not an easy half hour when he had nothing 
especial to do—it was one that demanded resolu- 
tion and constant sacrifice of his own ease. ‘Shall 
I give the Lord of that which cost me nothing?” 
David cried. 

It is an age of doubt; the old faiths are taking 
new forms, and many a young man or woman is 
honestly puzzled to know what to believe. How 
many of those who are troubled have really studied 
the Word of God? As an actual fact, most of the 
doubters go everywhere except to the Bible itself. 
They say they cannot accept Christianity until 
they understand certain doctrines. It is as if a 
pupil should refuse to study chemistry because 
his senses could not detect an atom; or refuse to 
love a friend until the existence of love had been 
proved mathematically. 

Christianity is a laboratory course—not a lecture 
course. But it can be studied only with the one 
best Book and the one Teacher. He who waits to 
understand first never will know its power. He 
who, trusting, obeys, will find it prove itself to his 
soul. 


® & 


“WHEN I THINK' OF ME.” 


N a low cot by an open window lay a 
gir! whose thin, pale face was deeply 
lined with pain. But there were other 
lines, also, at the corners of her lips 
and her eyes—lines of persistent 
smiling in spite of physical suffering. 

Beside the cot sat a woman who had just ‘dropped 
in to see how Nelly was.” 

“Oh, I’m better,” said the girl, with the ready 
smile in her eyes. ‘‘It’s so lovely by the window 
to-day! There is such a cunning baby across the 
street! I call her ‘Little Miss Tumble Tot.’ She 
falls down a hundred times a day, but she always 
gets up shaking her head and laughing—amused 
at the mishap, but determined to try again. I love 
to watch her. Maybe she’ll come out while you 
are here. I want you to see her.” 

The visitor smiled sympathetically. “That is 
nice,” she agreed. “Does it tire you to talk?” 

“Not a bit,” came quickly. ‘‘There’s a woman 
on the second floor next door who never has a 
minute to get outdoors—she’s so busy. But when- 
ever she pauses for breath, she comes to the 
window, and we talk with our hands and laugh at 
each other. We carry on quite a conversation 
that way, only we can’t do it often, she’s so busy. 
Sometimes I see her fairly flying back and forth. 
I like to look up at her window and wonder what 
she’s hurrying about now.” 

“Do the days seem very long to you?” asked 
the woman. 

“No—very short,” was the smiling answer. 
“There’s so much to see, you know. The girls 
next door—on the third—make flowers. You can 
see from here; that’s their window. Every time 
they finish a cluster they hold it up for me to see. 
To-day they are making bleeding hearts, Yester- 
day it was trilliums. I used to gather trilliums 
when we lived in the country back in Iowa. They 


work so fast, their fingers just twinkle in and out | 


—faster than my eyes can follow. 
to watch them. When they spoil a flower they 
send it to me. I love them anyhow, even the 
spoiled ones; the bad places hardly show at all. 
But they can’t sell them unless they are perfect. 
See; these are some they sent me!” And she 
proudly displayed her treasures. 

“Does it make you sad because you can’t get 
out to work yourself?” 

For an instant Nelly hesitated; then she said, 
“Oh, well, sometimes they have to work too hard! 


It’s fascinating 





| her she just mumbles, ‘G’ni.’ 


At night they are very weary. And the woman 
in the basement—she does washing—sometimes 
she is so tired that when I call ‘Good night!’ to 
Poor little woman! 
Washing is hard, you know!” 

The visiting woman leaned forward. 

“Nelly,” she said, “how can you keep thinking 
of these women and girls and babies, and laughing 
at them and talking to them and being interested 
in all they do when you have lain here for oh, so 
many months? How can you think of anything 
outside this little room ?” 

A flash of something like fear crossed the girl’s 


| face, and she said, “Mrs. Arnold, that is why! 


When I think of them and what they are doing, I 


| forget my troubles; but when I just think of my- 


| again. 
| welcoming 





j 


| 
| 





self—oh, I hurt all over!” The girl’s voice broke. 
“When I think of me, I’m sicker than ever.” 

And then, suddenly, the smile struggled out 
“Oh, there’s Tumble Tot!” She waved a 
hand. ‘‘That’s it, fall down, you 
blessed! Good for you, Tumbler, that’s the sys- 
tem! Jump right up and go at it again!” 
she said to her visitor, “She can’t hear a word I 
say, but when I tell her to jump up and go at it 
again it helps me to do it myself! ‘That’s my 
system, too.” 

® & 


VALENTINE’S ARMCHAIR 
ADVENTURE. 


Boston lives Winslow Valentine. He is a 

middle-aged, prosperous merchant, with a love 
for books and life out-of-doors that has kept his 
mind and body vigorous through years of toil at 
tasks that have probably not been especially con- 
genial. This is the story of the peculiar adven- 
ture that befell him in the summer of 1906. 

His wife and daughters were at their summer 
home in Maine. Valentine was living at the near- 
by Country Club, until he should leave for his own 
vacation in August. 

As he did not play golf, time frequently hung 
rather heavily upon the merchant’s hands. His 
chief solace came from books; and as he was very 
fond of his own volumes and his own easy-chair, 
he frequently strolled over to his own house after 
dinner and spent the evening in his own library. 

One evening Valentine let himself into the 
empty house about eight o’clock. He lighted the 
oil reading lamp on his table and pulled his favor- 
ite armchair up before the fireplace. 

The huge. head of an Alaskan moose above the 
fireplace—a trophy of a hunting trip two years 
before—reminded Valentine of the fact that he 
was toiling in town when he should like to be 
playing in the forest. He sat down rather dis- 
contentedly, and took up a volume of Mungo 
Park’s “‘Travels.”’ He had been reading for nearly 
an hour when he heard a slight sound. Before 
he could look up a fearful blow upon his head 
brought a flash of agony—and then unconscious- 
ness! 

When Valentine’s senses returned, he felt only 
an intense headache. The pain was so over- 
powering that his first impulse was to put his 
hand to his head. He tried to move his right hand, 
but he could not; something held it down. He 
tried to lift his left hand, and felt a new sensation 
of pain, so fierce that he groaned aloud. The arm 
was evidently broken. 

For a time Valentine lay relaxed, summoning 
back, a little at a time, the facts of his situation. 
He was still in his library chair; he could feel the 
texture of its cushions under his right hand. He 
moved his foot and struck the fender. The room 
was intensely dark. The light had burned out— 
or some one had put it out! 

Had some housebreaker struck him as he sat 
reading and left him, bound and bleeding, to take 
his chance of life in the deserted house ? 

Valentine began to struggle to free himself. 

But the moment he moved his wounded head and 
broken arm the pain became so severe that he 
fainted. When he came to himself again the room 
was still dark and he felt weak and dizzy. The 
blood was still trickling from his wounded head; 
he could feel it wet and sticky on his neck. Some 
had clotted about his eyes and made it hard for 
him to open them, The weight on body, arm and 
head remained; but it was more oppressive than 
before. His head ached intensely, and it had an 
odd feeling, as if the weapon with which he had 
been struck were still against the wound, irritating 
and grinding it. 

To Valentine’s semi-delirious brain every expla- 
nation of his situation presented itself—except the 
right one. Not until dawn came, after the long, 
terrible hours of pain and suspense, did he under- 
stand what had happened. 

As the dim light began to penetrate the curtained 
room, Valentine was aware of a misshapen, half- 
familiar bulk across his chest; then, too, for the 
first time, he became aware of that arsenical, 
hairy odor that clings to the taxidermist’s work. 

The Alaskan moose, released from a weakened 
screw in the chimney bricks, had revenged itself 
on its hunter by falling forward on him; one heavy 
horn had gashed his head, the other had broken 
his arm. The really considerable weight of the 
mounted head had been enough to produce the 
impression of immovable weights—and his imagi- 
nation had done the rest. 

Valentine was a sorry sight enough when he 
finally released himself, but his broken arm—a 
simple fracture—and his bruised head — more 
bloody than dangerous — were the only serious 
results of what he calls his armchair adventure. 


[ a most comfortable house a little way out of 
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THE KING’S THIRD SET. 


HE following story of a clever and enter- 

prising trader whose foresight, because of 

the longevity of a native king, profited him 
nothing, appears in “‘Rt. Hon. R. J. Seddon’s Visit 
to the South Sea Islands.” 

I have spoken, says the author, of Numangatini, 
the old King of Mangaia (father of the present 
King John), who was said to have lived to the 
advanced age of ninety-eight years, and to have 
had three sets of teeth, the last set cut when he 
was ninety years old! The statement was often 
received with incredulity by visitors, who believed 
it to be a legend without any true foundation. 
Referring to this King of Mangaia, however, the 
following anecdote is told: 

An old ship trader, Capt. John Ellicott, who was 
an Englishman by birth but ultra-American by 
preference and adoption, used to visit Mangaia 
with his vessel at times. On one occasion the 
captain noticed that Numangatini was getting old, 


| —indeed, he seemed to be in the last stage of 


| decrepitude with only a week or two of life left in 


him,—so he said to himself, “Old man, there will 
be a big funeral feast and much wailing for you; 





Then ! 





hundreds of people will come to it and wear mourn- 
ing, white-man fashion, for the dead king.” 

So he lifted anchor and sailed as fast as he could 
for Tahiti. There he bought thousands of yards 
of black print and hurried back to Mangaia. When 
he returned he found, to his horror, that Numan- 
gatini had started on a new lease of life. ‘He had 
been only cutting his teeth!” said the deceived 
sailor sadly, when relating the tale long after- 
wards. “Not only did the old chief refuse to die 
himself, but not a single person of consequence 
died on that island for months and years. I car- 
ried that accursed black print about with me till I 
wished that I had never been born.” 

You cannot help feeling for the honest trader, 
treated so treacherously, but it adds to the evidence 
about those teeth. 

® & 


A BIT OF A FACER! 





Mrs. Shortsight : I want a respirator, please ! 

The Chemist: Yes, madam. What kind do you re- 
quire ? 

Mrs. Shortsight : Oh! 
do. 


One like you’re wearing will 
—Stan Terry in the Sketch. 
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SOMETHING SPOTTED. 


e¢ INDER thought we was going to get a sea 
K turn,”’? remarked Uncle Si Bonney casu- 
ally, as he joined the social circle in Lem 
Staniford’s grocery. “Susan vowed she sniffed 
salt in the air more’n an hour ago. She wouldn’t 
let me out without I’d let her wrop something 
round my throat so’s I wouldn’t get hoarsed up. 
You know how ’tis with womenfolks; always 
fussin’. Well, Susan ain’t the wust of’em; and it’s 
true enough a mouthful o’ fog starts me croakin’ 
and creakin’ and wheezin’ like’s my innards 
needed goin’ over with an ile can.” 

He had slowly unwound a silk muffler as he 
spoke, and it now dangled conspicuously across 
his knees. Lem Staniford leaned across and 
touched it. 

“Say, Uncle Si, that’s suthin’ new, seems to me,” 
he observed admiringly. ‘‘Mighty handsome pat- 
tern, I call it.” 

“Susan’s youngest gal brought it from New 
York,” said Uncle Si complacently. “Got a lot of 
taste, young Sue has; likewise, she knows mine. 
I allays did have a leanin’ towards polka dots.” 

Uncle Eli Emmons emitted a sound that was 
neither wholly a laugh nor quite a snort, but was 
certainly derisive. 

“Umph! You suttinly did, Si,” he acknowledged, 
“and you suttinly do. Much you’d ha’ wore a 
muffler in July if you didn’t—not if there was salt 
enough in the air to pickle herrin’s, and twenty 
Susans urgin’ ye! Wanted to show off your nice, 
new, poker-dotted present, and that’s all there is 
to it. Sea turn nothin’! Jest vanity and poker 
dots. Ought to be ashamed of yourself, Si, at 
your age!”’ 

“Well, I ain’t!” declared Uncle Si with spirit. 
“I don’t see’s age has got anything to do with it 
anyway—unless it’s bein’ old enough to know polka 
dots are polka dots, and keepin’ my tongue off 
pokers where pokers ain’t consarned. Old bach- 
eldors like you be, Eli, better go slow when it 
comes to goods and patterns; they’re apt to show 
the lack of refinin’ female influence. Poker dots! 
Poker! Id like to hev Susan hear ye!’ 

‘Ef Susan did hear me,” rejoined Uncle Eli, 
bristling, ‘‘she’d hear sumpthin’ to her advantage 
and enlightenment. I said ‘poker,’ and I meant 
poker; stands to reason it is poker. When you 
tech the eend of a hot poker to somethin’ it burns 
dots, don’t it? Poker dots are poker dots. That’s 
how they ’riginated.” 

Uncle Si did not surrender, but he fell back upon 
his feminine reserves. 

“Sounds plausible enough, Eli,” he admitted, 
“only ’tain’t so. Fashions in clo’es are named for 
other things that’s fashionable, and most like the 
dots come in jest arter the polka did. Susan calls 
’em polka, and besides bein’ a woman she’s got an 
aunt in the dressmakin’ business.” 

“T may be an ignorant bacheldor,”’ retorted 
Uncle Eli loftily, ‘‘but I got a grandniece spent 
six weeks in Paris buyin’ her weddin’ duds jest 
before the war broke out. She’d ought to be good 
authority.” 

“And she said ‘poker’?’”? demanded Uncle Si 
incredulously. 

“T never, to my knowledge and remembrance, 
heard her call ’em anythin’ else,” stated Uncle 
Eli, ambiguously but impressively. Uncle Si 
looked dazed; Lem Staniford chuckled until the 
pyramid of tomato cans on the counter trembled 
responsively, and Sam Fynes guffawed outright. 

“Poker it is; the ayes have it,” he pronounced 
gleefully. ‘“You’re wrong agin, Uncle Eli, but no 
matter—you win.” 

*® 


A CLEVER STRATEGIST. 


HEN I first began to watch and study the 
inhabitants of the wilderness, writes a Com- 
panion reader, I had frequent opportunities 
to observe many of them, but of the fox I saw little 
ornothing. His track was about the only evidence 
I had that he resided in the country at all. 
One dark, foggy morning in autumn I was hunt- 
ing in a country recently burned over; it was 





barren as well as rough and rocky. Going slowly 
up the wind in the hope of surprising some game, 
I saw a large red fox come down a lowhill. He 
did not see me, and when he was about fifty feet 
away I fired. To my disgust I apparently missed 
him, and I immediately let go the other barrel. 
Down he went, and after a few wild kicks and 
struggles lay very still. I was about to reload 
when I noticed that one of the cartridges was very 
light. Instantly Iremembered. I had loaded five 
blue shells with a new brand of powder, but having 
no more shot; I had put them aside. In some way 
they had been mixed in with the others. To my 
surprise both the empty shells that I drew from 
the gun were also blue. 

I looked at the shells and then at the fox, and 
my amazement grew. I could see why my first 
shot had missed, but. not why the second had 
proved effective, for I was positive that both car- 
tridges contained only powder. I went over to 
the fox and turned him over with the end of the 
gun. He seemed as limp as a rag. What nerve 
he must have to lie there so quietly while I rolled 
him about! It seemed impossible that he could 
be pretending. 

I took a circuit to the left and hid behind a 
stump where I could watch him. Five minutes I 
waited, but there was no sign of life; then five 
more minutes, and I decided that he was really 
dead; but as I was rising to my feet I noticed that 
his head was slowly moving, turning in the direc- 
tion that I had taken. The next minute the clever 
animal was on his feet. He saw me as I raised 
my gun, and sprang behind a log. From the log 
he reached the shelter of some rocks, and I saw 
him no more, which, in truth, pleased me more than 
it disappointed me. 
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A COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF THE 
FIFTIES. 


Te man to whom I owe an incalculable debt 
of gratitude, says Dr. Lyman Abbott, recall- 
ing college days in his “Reminiscences,” was 
the professor of moral, mental and political philos- 
ophy—Dr. C. 8. Henry. He also gave us instruc- 
tion in rhetoric and oratory, although of that 
instruction I only remember his counsel, ‘“‘Gentle- 
men, never gesture with malice aforethought,” a 
counsel that has not made me graceful on the plat- 
form, but has at least kept me from artificiality ; 
and his satirical comment on the eloquent phrase 
of one of my classmates,.‘‘The time-worn face of 
the heavens,” a comment that has made me dread 
the finely turned phrases that are to an oration 
what scroll-saw work is to houses built in San 
Francisco in the middle of the last century. He 
effectually silenced one noisy student by the sharp, 
“L,, be still, or you will rise from the dignity of a 
nuisance to that of calamity.” 

He was an Episcopal clergyman and an Armin- 
ian in his theology; and it was related of him 
that in a heated discussion with a Calvinistice col- 
league he brought the debate to a close with, “‘T., 
you are as much worse than an atheist as a bad 
God is worse than no God at all.” 

His hatred of shams appealed strongly to us col- 
lege fellows. There was in my brother’s class a 
man equally famous for his piety and his laziness. 
On one oceasion, when for the third or fourth day 
in succession he had responded with ‘‘ Unpre- 
pared, sir,” the professor paused in the lesson, and 
asked: 

**You are a member of the church, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A member of the Society of Inquiry?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Always at church on Sunday ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Always at the class prayer meeting?” 

“Yes, ar.” 

“Think yourself pious, don’t you?” 

“T—er—hope so, sir.” 

“Ves! Well! I can see through that kind of piety, 
and I guess the Lord’s as farsighted as I am.” 


* & 


SAFETY FIRST. 


PORTLY, middle-aged woman was watching 
A some circus artists who were performing 
daringly upon a rapidly swinging trapeze. 
A large net designed to prevent injury if the act 
should miscarry was suspended over the stage 
beneath them, and this seemed to share her inter- 
est with the acrobats. After they had been at 
work for several minutes, she called an usher, 
Says the Lustige Blitter, and asked: 

“Is it true that no harm would be done if they 
should fall from the trapeze?” 

“Yes, madam; that’s why the net is spread under 
them.” 

“Where can I buy such a net?” 

“Surely, my dear madam, you don’t want to per- 
form on a trapeze,” said the usher, astonished at 
this question. 

“It isn’t for me. I have a nephew in the avia- 
tion service and I would like to ‘send him such a 
net tohang under his machine. It would save him 
if any accident should happen.” 


* & 
AN ILL WIND. 


‘WF any man here,” shouted the temperance 

I speaker, ‘“‘can name an honest business that 

has been helped by the public house, I will 

agree to spend the rest of my life working for the 
liquor interests.” 

At this point, says the Windsor Magazine, a Ma 
in the audience rose. 

nef ider my busi honest,” he said, “and 
it has been helped by the public house.” 

“What is your business?” asked the orator. 

“J, sir,” responded the man, “am an undertaker.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


The Girls of Puzzle- Land: 1, Alice; 2, Daisy: 
3, Grace; 4, Belle; 5, Catherine; 6, Lottie; 7, Mat 
tle; 8, Rose; 9, Bertha; 10, Ella; 11, Dora; 12, Ada- 
ne. Bi 

1. 1. Slumber, lumber, umber. 1. Draft, raft, 
aft. 111. Usage, sage, age. 

2. 1. The printer—often from two letters. II. 
Anecdotage. ; 

3. El Paso, Archer, Panola, Denton, Loving. 
Bosque, Orange. 


4. A Merry Christmas to you. 


5. Cc 6. P 
TOP E 
CORAL EA 
PAR AR 
L PEARL 
7. 1. Vie count—viscount. 1. Ham ill ton—Ham 
ilton. 111. Neb u la—nebula. 

8. Air. 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR DID 
AN ELEPHANT’S TASK. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


ay, F ise are you thinking so seriously 
about, Son Bear ?’’ inquired Father 

Bear one sunshiny morning when 
Little Bear sat on the doorstep, his head 
resting on his paws, saying nothing. 

‘*T was thinking,’’ was the answer, ‘‘that 
I wish some one would help the otters.’’ 

‘tT never knew that the otters needed any 
help,’’ remarked Father Bear as he began 
making a new basket of reeds. 

‘*T wish that some one would make their 
crooked paths straight,’’ Little Bear went 
on. ‘‘I like the otters ever since we became 
so well acquainted with them that time when 
we were camping. You remember, don’t 
you, Daddy Bear, how I found that little 
lost baby otter and took him to his people, 
and we slid downhill with them all the after- 
noon? I have liked the otters ever since. 
It is too bad they have such short legs and 
such heavy bodies. Father Otter told me that 
the worst part of their cross-country journey 
every fall is through our little jungle from 
Brookside, where they live, to Sunset Rock 
on our river bank. It goes round little hilly 
places and stumps, and under logs and logs 
and logs, this way and that way, such a 
long, crooked path to the river !’’ 

Little Bear could not sit still as he talked 
about the troubles of his otter friends, and 
Father Bear could not keep from laughing 
as he watched Little Bear prance round. 

‘Some one should make a straight path for 
them,’’ insisted Little Bear. ‘‘Will you and 


ORAWN BY F. LILEY YOUNG 


BLINDMAN’S HOLIDAY. 


When the sun, so big and bright, 
Has fallen far away ; 

And yet before they call, “ It’s night, 
And time to stop your play ”’ ; 


When winds that blew so hard at noon 
Are but a little breeze ; 

And when a tiny silver moon 
Comes peeping through the trees ; 


BY MARY LEE DALTON. 


When little shadows venture out, 
And go a-gliding by, 

Or gather thickly roundabout— 
Why, then the children cry : 


“Oh, this is just the very best 
Of all our times to play ! 
Bring out the blindfold for the test 
Of blindman’s holiday !’’ 





Mammy Bear do it? I wish you would!’’ f 
Father Bear was so surprised that he did | ‘‘I shall go to Sunset Rock and make straight | 
not know what to say for a minute. | the crooked path that the otters use every fall !”” 
‘Well, then, if you are too busy, who will| ‘‘Oh,’’ exclaimed Mother Bear in distress, | 
make them a straight path?’’ Little Bear | ‘‘that is an elephant’s task, my little one! A | 
went on without waiting for an answer. little fellow like you must not try what would | 
be impossible for big bears! 












Do not —’”’ 
‘*Let him try the elephant’s | 
task, ” 
Bear. 
him grow strong trying to! 
accomplish an elephant’s task | 


ORAWINGS BY 
* WALT HARRIS 


So Little Bear ran along 
through the forest until he. 
reached Sunset Rock by the | 


—whackety — whackety — | 
whackety — whack — whack — | 


began to laugh; and even) 
Sally Beaver could not see | 


thing with all of his whack- | 
ety-whacking. The next day 
she helped him clear away the 
willow sprouts that grew close 
by the river, and Father Bea- 
ver cut down some trees for 
him. Much cheered, Little 
Bear kept at work, whack- 
ety —whackety — whack ! day | 
after day, day after day, trying | 
to make a straight path for the otters. It} 
was hard work and discouraging. Mother | 
Bear felt ready to ery. | 
‘*Because,’’ said she, ‘‘it is an élephant’s 
task! Such a little fellow with such a little | 
hatchet cannot accomplish an elephant’s task !’’ , 
Then, one morning, the wonder happened. 
Little Bear was working away as usual, 





¢ 
WALT HARRIS 


‘*Why not talk it over with Sally Beaver?’’ 
Father Bear suggested. ‘‘Her family are great 
workers and, besides, they live near the otters. ’’ 

Straight went Little Bear to his friend, Sally 
Beaver, to tell her that every fall the otter 
family go traveling; to tell her that the baby 
otters and the others, too, have short, short 
legs and heavy bodies, and that it is hard for 


them to go trailing through the forest, round 
little hills and stumps, under logs, this way 
and that way, making such crooked paths. 
‘Let them stay at home, then, like other 
folks!’? was Sally Beaver’s answer; but even 
if her words were a disappointment, her tone 
was cheerful and pleasant. ‘The otters,’’ she 





— whackety — whackety —whack — whack ! — 
thinking pleasant thoughts about his friends, 
the otters, but not cutting down many trees 
or moving many logs as he worked, when an 
elephant heard him—a friendly elephant, who 
had escaped from a circus. Little Bear had 
never seen an elephant before, but when the 


explained, ‘‘evidently go traveling just for fun, | huge beast came crashing through the jungle 
and we beavers are too busy to help such gad- | and inquired, ‘‘What is going on here?’’ he 
abouts. Besides, why do they not stay in the | was not afraid, because the elephant had such 
water, where they belong?’’ | a kind face. 

The next friend that Little Bear asked to| Little Bear explained at once, and when the 
straighten the crooked path of the otters was elephant heard the story and saw the wee 
Father Deer, and how he laughed at the no- | stone hatehet, he laughed and laughed and 
tion! Uncle Brown Bear was cross about it. | laughed, until it seemed as if he would never 
Robert Wildcat grinned unpleasantly and | stop laughing; but after a while he recovered 
rubbed his hands, saying, ‘‘Not I, Little Bear, | enough to pat Little Bear gently on the head 
not Il’? Nor would any of the neighbors in | and to say, ‘‘Bravely done! And now I shall 
the old forest promise to make straight the help you finish your task.’’ 
crooked path of the otters. | Andhedid! With his strong trunk he pulled 

At last one morning Little Bear took his | up trees and bushes by the roots, moved logs 
wee stone hatchet and set forth for Sunset | and tramped down a straight, elephant-wide 
Rock. | path all the way from Sunset Rock to Brook- 

‘‘Where are you going to play to-day ?’’ | side. The neighbors, hearing a great commo- 
asked Mother Bear. | tion, all came running to see what was going 

‘**T do not expect to play in the woods to-| on; and when the path was finished, elephant- 
day,’’ was the answer in big, grown-up tones. | wide, they formed a procession and joined in 
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WHY THE STARS SHOOT. 


BY R. G. CARTER. 


REDDY had played all day long, and at 
evening he lay on the grass in the back 
yard and watched the stars. 


heavens with a stream of dazzling light. The 
next instant, before Freddy had time to make 


star, but nothing happened. 
For almost ten minutes he waited patiently ; 


est ones, when his eyelids closed and he fell 
asleep. 
At once his body became very light and he 


until he found himself among the stars. Wher- 
ever he looked he could see nothing but stars, 


pering about ?’’ 
‘*Well,’? growled the Dog Star, ‘‘it’s like 


the sky in almost half an hour, and that’s too 
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Run and play, Little Bear. | Suddenly a shooting star lighted up the | 


| 


river; then he began work | felt himself lifted in the air. Up, up he went, 


} 
| 


| 





long a time to wait! We’re trying to decide 
who is to go. Do you see?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’? answered Freddy politely, 
‘*but what are shooting stars for? And 
why is half an hour too long?’’ 

The Dog Star solemnly winked his left eye 
and wagged one of his points. ‘‘ You’re very 
curious for your size,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’ll tell 
you. Shooting stars are to confuse people, 
so that they won’t be able to count us.”’ 

That sounded very simple, and Freddy 
nodded his head. 

**So,’? continued the Dog Star, winking 
very rapidly, ‘‘once in a while we send a 
shooting star across the sky in order to startle 
people and make them forget how many of 
us they have counted. There! They have 
decided to let Urskule go. She’s a relative 
of Neptune, the star you see straight ahead 
that doesn’t twinkle.’’ 

The stars had stopped whispering and 
were watching Urskule. Freddy held his 
breath and waited. Suddenly there was a 
loud hissing noise and Urskule started down- 
ward, becoming brighter as she went. 

‘*How pretty it is!’’? exclaimed Freddy. 
But what if Urskule should fall on some 
house below? What if she should fall on 
his house? He turned toward the Dog Star 
to ask if there was much danger, but lost 
his balance and began to fall. Faster and 
faster he fell, until he could hardly catch his 
breath. Then, out of the darkness, he 
heard his mother’s voice. 

‘*Freddy,’’ she said, ‘‘you should have 
been in bed an hour ago instead of lying out 
here on the damp grass and going to sleep.’’ 

Freddy rubbed his eyes and went into the 
house. As he lay in bed, he tried to 
understand why the stars did not wish to be 

counted. Then he fell asleep, while outside 
his bedroom window a large, bright star with 
many points winked and winked all night. 
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A STORM AT SEA. 
BY JOHN GODFREY. 
The night is wild, the sea cows low, 


interrupted Father a wish,everything was dark again. He waited | +, TRS ONES Hel Suen shacwne. 
‘*Let him try, and let a long while, hoping to see another shooting | 


e great right whale begins to blow, 
The roused sea dogs are barking. 


The sea runs high, the sea crows crow, 
The crampfish all are ailing, 


in service for others. Run) then he began to count the stars. He had | the sea bass sounds his deep basso, 
along, Son Bear, run along!’’ | counted nearly one hundred of the bright- | 


The swordfish goes a-whaling. 


The lazy oysters lie abed, 
The drumfish beats to quarters, 

The small fry shun the fierce sheepshead, 
The alewives drench their daughters. 


The storm abates, the dugong rings, 
The minnows mind the mullets, 


whack! cutting down slender | large and small, bright and dim; and all of the sponge expunges needless things, 
trees and clearing away brush | them seemed to be whispering about something. | 
with his wee stone hatchet;| There was a very bright one, which Freddy The nautilus goes out to sail, 
and whackety — whackety — | knew was the Dog Star. He waited until it had | 
whack! he worked for three | finished talking with another; then he asked, | The bellows fish puffs up a gale, 
days, until all the neighbors | ‘¢Please, Mr. Dog Star, what is everyone whis- | 


The gulls attend their gullets. 


The sea hog calls his sounder, 


The plaice gives place to flounder. 


The storm is spent and strife begins, 
Though shoals of fish have schooling; 


that he had accomplished any-| this: we haven’t sent a shooting star across | The one that wins has stoutest fins— 


Such is the ocean’s ruling. 





a grand march all the way from Sunset Rock 
by the river to Brookside, and back again. 
The grand march was led by the elephant 

with Little Bear on his back, followed by 
Father Bear and Mother Bear, close behind ; 
and two by two came all the neighbors and 
the joyful otter families with their babies, all 
singing triumphantly with the Three Bears: 

Ta-de-dum, dum, dum! 

Ta-de-dum, dum, dum! 

Ta-de-dum, 

Ta-de-dum, 

Ta-de-dum, dum, dum! 
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Then the friendly elephant went away, after 
swinging Little Bear to the ground and saying, 
‘Thus may all good works end.’’ 

As for Little Bear, he was glad the neigh- 
bors decided to have a picnic dinner in the 
woods that day, and to play games and be jolly, 
because he was so happy over the thought that 
at last the otters had a short, straight path 
instead of a long, crooked one through the 
jungle. Father Bear and Mother Bear were 
happy, too, but it was because they had such 
a kind-hearted and stout-hearted son. 
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Brightens 
One Up 


There is something about 
Grape-Nuts food that bright- 
ens one up, infant or adult, 
both physically and mentally. 


What is It? 


Just its delightful flavor, 
and the nutriment of whole 
wheat and barley, including 
their wonderful body and 
nerve building mineral ele- 
ments! 


A crisp, ready-to-eat food, 
with a mild sweetness all its 
own; distinctive, delicious, 
satisfying— 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 

















(For Bicycles) 
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They are built throughout 
of the best tire materials 
obtainable—two plies of 
genuine sotorcycle fabric 
frictioned with pure rub- 
ber, an inner tube of pure 
Para rubber so heavy as 
to eliminate any possibil- 
ity of leak, an extra heavy 
NON-SKID tread of fin- 
est quality pure rubber. 


Write for folder 
“Twenty-five Years’ 
Proof of Vitalic Tire 
Supremacy.” 
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CONTINENTAL 
RUBBER WORKS 
1994 Liberty St. 
Erie, Pa. 
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Rugby Footballs 


Style A, RUGBY. Given to Com auton 
sub- 


anywhere in the United States. 


Made of strong leather, dressed with special 
reference to its durability. Regulation size and 
stitched with waxed thread. The bladder is of the 
best rubber. An Inflater will cost 25 cents extra. 


Style B, COLLEGIATE. Given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and $1.20 extra; or sold for 
$2.50. In either case we DELIVER FREE 
anywhere !n the United States. 


Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, and is 
strong and durable. Has best rubber bladder. 
Inflater furnished for 25 cents extra. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul Street, Boston 
























Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
Sizes 2 to8. Widths D, E & EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 

fortable from the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
showing many other styles. 

CHAS, A. ROBERTS, 


3.00 
bccn Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 
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|THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illns- 


| 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
| the year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ineluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion _ when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
iexpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. m0 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 


your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


E are wont to think that every condition 
that is marked by difficulty of breathing 
is asthmatic, especially if there are 
repeated paroxysms. But there are 
many affections, in no way related to 
asthma, of which shortness of breath is 

asymptom. Anything that prevents the free access 
of air to the lungs or that interferes with the 
proper aération of the blood makes breathing 
difficult. Thus we have so-called “asthmatic” 
affections caused by trouble in the air passages, or 
by disease of the heart or the blood vessels, or of 
the blood itself. 

The obstruction in the air passages may be the 
result of croup; cedema of the larynx; pressure 
of a tumor on the larynx; inflammation of the 
bronchial tubes; consolidation of the. lung tissue, 
such as occurs in pneumonia; compression of the 
lungs by an accumulation of fluid in the chest or 
by a tumor. Tuberculosis of the lungs sooner or 

















| later causes distressing shortness of breath; anda 


not uncommon condition that sometimes simulates 
asthma is emphysema of the lungs, or dilatation of 
the air cells. Shortness of breath occurs in anemia, 
a disease of the blood in which the red blood cor- 
puscles, which are the oxygen carriers, are greatly 
reduced in number. 

Certain diseases of the heart are so constantly 
associated with difficulty in breathing that the 
term “cardiac asthma’ has crept into medicine 
and been adopted as if the condition it indicates 
were a definite variety of true asthma. It is not 
true asthma, but it imitates it closely, for it comes 
on in sudden paroxysms without apparent cause, 
and, like true asthma, usually in the night. 

It is not known just why those attacks occur; 
short breath is a symptom of many forms of heart 
disease, especially of those forms in which there is 
degeneration of the muscular wall or dilatation of 
the heart, but generally it is continuous or brought 
on by some unusual physical exertion. The sudden- 


| ness and the paroxysmal character of tlfe attack 


may be owing to a temporary rise of blood pressure 
that the weak heart cannot overcome by increased 


strength of beat. 
« | 

exasperating old goose! I’m just be- 

ginning to be put on committees to 
work with older women, you know, and—well, it’s 
arevelation. Some of the most capable and clear- 
headed of the lot are women I never thought of 
except as drab aunt-and-mother backgrounds to 
the girls they belong to; and some of the brilliant 
and imposing matrons, whom I’ve always stood in 
awe .of, are nuisances when it comes to getting 
things done. It’s upsetting all my ideas, and I’m 
afraid it’s spoiling my nice, well-bred, respectful 
attitude of mind toward Age. Because, after all, 
when Age behaves absurdly you can’t help seeing 
it’s a goose, you know.” 


* 


WHO WAS THE GOOSE? 


CAN’T say it to mother, because they’re 
old friends; but I must relieve my 
mind to some one, Aunt Margaret. I 
think Mrs. Filbeck is a silly, stupid, 














“I can’t allow that goose is the right word for | 


Elizabeth Filbeck,” said Aunt Margaret. “I went 
to school with her, too. I know her well, and I 
admire her.” 

“Aunt Margaret, how can you? Of course, she’s 
good and she’s well-bred; but if ever there ‘was 
a commonplace, conventionally-minded, futile per- 
Or is she so much your friend that 


| I mustn’t say so?” 


“You may say so; we’re friendly, but not close 
friends. She is commonplace and conventionally- 


| minded; it’s because she’s both, and yet not futile, 


that I gdmire her. As a girl, she really was a 
goose: good-natured, but so silly! Nothing to her 
—so it seemed.” 

‘Well, wasn’t it really so?” demanded Celia. 

“No, it wasn’t, because after the first efferves- 
cence of girlhood subsided she set to work to make 
the most of what brains she has,” declared Aunt 
Margaret. ‘How many of us do that, Celia?” 

“Not many,” admitted Celia frankly. “Any- 
way, I don’t. I’m no genius; but if I worked my 
perfectly good brain to its utmost capacity, I al- 
most think it would get me somewhere pretty well 
to the front of the procession. Maybe that’s vain, 


but it’s honest.” 


“It’s quite true, and not at all vain,” said Aunt 
Margaret. “The people at the head of the proces- 
sion are very few of them geniuses. 
have minds no more than commonly good, but they 
have trained, exercised, and kept their brains at 
work, and so they make them count for every iota 
of their value.” 

“TI wonder!” said Celia thoughtfully. “I’ve 
always taken it for granted that the people who 
accomplish big things had to have big brains.” 

“Not always. And, Celia, don’t you see that it’s 
as big a thing when the mentally under-equipped 
person achieves the good average as when the 


| person of ordinary equipment achieves what is 
| remarkable —less striking, less picturesque, but 


| just as fine?” 


“Yes; I see that,” admitted Celia. ‘“‘But what 
has Mrs. Filbeck ever achieved? To-day, at the 
meeting, she made the silliest suggestions! She 


| really did, Aunt Margaret!” 


' 


OR 


shows when the subscription expires, will | 


Most of them | 


they weren’t accepted, wasn’t she,’ countered 
Aunt Margaret, “and ready to work just as enthu- 
siastically for other people’s plans as if they were 
herown. That’s one of the things she’s achieved 
—the ability to work effectively with abler people 
than herself. Then, she’s achieved a well-ordered 
home by doing well what she can do and relin- 
quishing to others what she can’t. Her children 
are admirably educated; and for their sakes she 
tries faithfully to keep informed on current events 
| and literature.” 





| “But she can’t be really understanding or appre- 
| ciative,”’ protested Celia. “It isn’t in her.” 

“She can be a modest listener when such things 
are talked of, not so out of touch as to be embar- 


tellectual capacity is limited. But she isn’t futile, 
Celia, and she’s not a goose.” 

“You’re a duck to defend her, anyhow, Aunt 
Margaret,” declared Celia, with a smile, ‘‘and I 
dare say that really I’m the goose; but I’m willing 
to eat crow when I’m in the wrong, and admit that, 
myself excepted, ‘all my geese are swans.’ Will 
that do for ornithological amends ?”’ 





* 

! 
| THE QUEEN’S SONS. 
| HE queens of Europe are sad and anxious 
women nowadays; and the bravest and best- 
loved of them al] is perhaps the saddest and 
| most anxious. The letters of a British major to his 
mother, published since his death at the front in 
the little volume entitled “From Dugout and 
Billet,” give a brief but moving glimpse of Eliz- 
abeth of Belgium, to whom he was presented, not 
realizing at the moment that she was the Queen, 
or anyone more imposing than “a little fairy lady 
with a face full of soft womanliness and pale care.” 

They fell naturally and simply into conversation, 
and the-major soon found that: 

“She only wanted to hear about two things— 
armies and soldiers. She talked of them with 
unassuming intimacy. She said that from the 
| beginning of the war she had been moving about; 
| always moving, never in one place. All the time 
| could see that she was repressing her feelings. 

You could see she was suffering acutely. 

“*Have you relatives fighting, madam?’ I asked, 
| greatly blundering. 
| ***All of my sons,’ she replied, ‘those who have 
| not already fallen.’ 
| “*But, forgive me, madam, your sons must be 

children!’ Her eyes filled. 

| «6 ‘My little ones are safe in England; but every 
| Belgian, dead or fighting, is my son,’ she said with 
| tremendous emotion. ‘I am Rachel, Monsieur le 
Capitaine, and I cannot be comforted: I can only 
try to comfort.’ 

“And so only did I stumble on the truth that I 
was in the presence of one of the most tragic of 
| living figures, the indomitable little Queen of Bel- 
gium. I think the sun got into my eyes then.” 

The war has brought sorrows and anxieties to 
Queen Mary of England, but she is no such tragic 
and appealing figure as Queen Elizabeth, even if 
one of her sons—her actual, not figurative, sons— 
is no longer safe in England, but at the front, 
where he has recently earned his captaincy, and 
universal popularity besides, with French ‘and 
English, officers and men. The Prince of Wales 
has proved himself eager, unaffected, brave and 
democratic; a fine, steady, likable young fellow, 
and a good soldier. But he had a terrible time 
getting away. Queen Mary did not want him to 
go; neither, for political reasons, did Lord Kitch- 
ener, whom the boy long vainly besieged for per- 
mission. The same major who wrote his mother 
about Queen Elizabeth wrote to her also the story, 
as it was told and believed in the army, of one of 
the prince’s early interviews with K. of K. After 
long argument and discreet pointing out of pos- 
sible dynastic disaster, the prince broke out impet- 
uously : 

“But I don’t care if I am shot!” 
| Kitchener is said to have replied, ‘“‘Neither do I, 
| sir. But you can’t go!” 
| Nevertheless, in the end youth and ardor pre- 
vailed, with such obviously good results, both 
| military and dynastic, that even K. of K. was 
| satisfied. 
| e® & 


| 
A GREAT CONVENIENCE. 
hive three miles from his place of business 








| 
| 


lives Mr. Jones, and he goes back and forth 

every day in his automobile. Now, Mr. Jones 
has a kind, generous heart, and when he sees a 
pedestrian trudging his way he will often offer 
| the man a “‘lift.”* 
| One morning, shortly after leaving home, he 
saw a large Irishwoman struggling along with 
a huge bundle. He stopped his car and said 
politely : 

“Mayn’t I give you a lift, madam?” 

“Tn that thing?” she said. “I never rode in one 
in all my life.” 

“Well, jump in,” he said; and when she had 
climbed in and deposited the bundle on the seat 
| beside her, they started on. 
| After he had covered a mile, Mr. Jones became 

a little uneasy; but he kept on for nearly another 
| mile, and then turned and said, ‘Where do you 
| Want to go, madam?” 
| She gave him a broad smile and a gracious nod 
| of the head, and replied, “Anywhere you wish; it 
| makes no difference to me.” 
| “But where were you going when I took you in?” 
asked Mr. Jones. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘only to the next house!” 

And kind Mr. Jones had to turn back and take 
her two miles to the ‘next house.” 





| * © 


A MIXED MARRIAGE, 


HE types will often play pranks with what 
a reporter tries to say —as, for example, in 
} this extract from an English newspaper: 
“The bride, who was given away by her father, 
wore a dress of pale bridegroom. She was at- 
| tended by the hat, and carried a bouquet, the gift 
| of the pink taffeta silk and a large dark-blue bride- 
groom’s two little nieces.” 
No wonder, says London Opinion, the large 
dark-blue bridegroom turned pale! 


* & 


rassed. I’m not glorifying her, my dear; her in- | 


| 
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Teele 


For Home Wear 


Neat, serviceable and 
comfortable. Perfect 
Fit, Fast Colors. Per- 
cale and Gingham in 
five styles, Stripes 
and Checks. Collar, 
Belt and Cuffs trim- 
med in blue, lav- 
ender and green. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 


$1.29 


Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular of 
Styles. 


The one here illus- 
trated is striped 
percale, Trimmed with blue, lavender or 
green, Sent at once on receipt of price. 


By Mail Postpaid with “The Linen Book,” 


which fully illustrates and describes our large 
stocks of Napkins, Doilies, Centerpieces, Lunch 
Cloths, Table Cloths, Art Embroideries, Bed 
Clothing, Rugs and Dress materials. 


T. D. Whitney Company 
Everything in Linens 
Temple Place—West Street Boston, Mass. 















HARD ON UNCLE JOSEPH. 


< ERTIE,” said the fond mother, “how would | 
you like to be a banker like Uncle Joseph | 
when you grow up?” 
Bertie looked critically at his uncle’s red face | 
and unwieldy figure. 
| “Couldn’t I be a banker,” he asked anxiously, 


“And was entirely sweet and unruffled when | ‘without being like Uncle Joseph?” 
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Feet 


Sound feet are necessary to com- 
plete health and happiness. Yet 
how many people neglect their 
feet! The first step toward sound 
feet and comfort is proper shoes. 


Coward 
Shoe 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
is the proper shoe for Men, 
Women and Children. They are 
as: near a perfect foot covering 
as brains, energy and experience 
can produce. Try them and sat- 
isfy yourself. 
Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
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(Near Warren Street) 
te Mail Orders Filled 3 
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SAMMUT 
Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, 
you of course do not wish to leave off being 
educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without 
any plan, and to no purpose. The college grad- 
uate is like other people in the need of system, 
but a little more likely to realize his need. The 
Chautauqua Reading Course is useful alike to 
the person of limited training, who labors man) 
nights over each book, and the critic or vigorous 
man of ‘affairs who can sweep thru them ai! 
in a few hours. For either, a group of related, 
intelligible, and competent studies leads to a 
well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading 
course has meant without further explanation, 
the Chautauqua reading course. It was tlic 
first and is still the best and it alone has « 
world-wide fame. The cost is trifling, $5 for « 
year. Are you tired wasting your odd minutes’ 


Write for Outline C. 







CHAUTAUQUA 
INSTITUTION 


Chautauqua 
New York 





REGULATION BASKET BALL 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $2.25. In either 
case we will Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 
This Basket Ball is made of heavy pebbled leather, reg uli A 
tion size, and is supplied with the best quality Para rub» 
bladder. An excellent Ball at the price. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FROM THE SUBLIME TO THE 
RIDICULOUS. 

To name of Tommaso Salvini, the great actor 
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ho recently died at the ripe age of almost 
eighty-seven, is chiefly, in America at least, 
associated with tragedy. Nevertheless, there are 
on record some very amusing episodes in which 
he figured during his tour in this country. One, 
recalled by a reader of The Companion, occurred 
in Boston when, after the overwhelming climax of 
a drama concluding with a death scene, the curtain 
unfortunately descended directly over the hero’s 
prostrate form. With a convulsive jerk and wrig- 
gle the corpse rolled out of the way just in time to 
avoid physical disaster, but completed the theat- 
rical disaster by landing outside, between curtain 
and footlights. The audience, most of whom were 
still either furtively dabbing their eyes or frankly 
sniffing, experienced an abrupt change of mood; 
especially when the indignant and disgusted corpse 
—who knew the fault was all the property man’s 
for misplacing the rug he was to die on—declined 
to remain marooned and dead while the entire 
audience dispersed, but came to light with a grunt, 
rose, and walked off. 

Clara Morris, the famous American actress, in 
some reminiscences a dozen years ago, related a 
still funnier scene in which Salvini participated. 
He was playing Othello. His Desdemona was a 
lady of long experience and cheerful temperament, 
whose good spirits remained unaffected by her 
fate at the hands of the raging Moor. After she 
had been slain and flung back upon her couch, the 
curtains of which Othello drew together at the 
sound of Emilia’s knock, she supposed herself to 
be in comfortable seclusion during the remainder 
of the scene, and rising to a sitting posture swung 
her feet over the edge and nonchalantly kicked 
them back and forth. She should, indeed, have 
been invisible, but the curtains provided were 
unfortunately too short, and the dangling feet 
were in plain sight. 

“Such utterly unconscious feet they were,” Miss 
Morris declared, “that the andience might not 
have laughed again had they kept still; but all at 
once they began a heel-and-toe step, and people 
rocked back and forth trying to suppress their 
merriment. And then swiftly the toe of the right 
foot went to the back of the left ankle and 
scratched vigorously. Restraint was ended; 
everyone let go, and laughed and laughed! 

“Salvini could not see what was amiss; but he 
behaved perfectly in that, disturbed and distressed, 
he showed no signs of anger, but maintained his 
dignity through it all—even when, on drawing the 
curtains aside and displaying Desdemona dead 
once more, the incomprehensible laughter again 
broke out.” 

Nothing is more trying tothe actor than laughter 
in the wrong place, especially in a scene of tense 
emotion. The great tragedian was immensely 
relieved to learn what the trouble had been, after 
it was all over, and that its recurrence could be 
so easily prevented. 

* 


A HAPPY COUNTRY. 


OME months ago, writes a friend, The Com- 
panion published an excellent article by 
Ex-President Taft on “Geed Citizenship.” 
It reminded me of an incident that occurred many 
years ago in a small town in eastern Pennsylvania. 
An Armenian who was studying medicine in this 
country was helping himself by showing stere- 
opticon views of the people, cities and scenery of 
his native land. When the pieture of the gates 
of Constantinople appeared, he explained that at 
seven o’clock in the evening those gates were 
closed, and no one could pass out or in after that. 
He added that all foreigners were looked upon 
with suspicion and all their movements watched. 
Then he spoke of spending a few days in a city in 
this country, and how, unable to sleep in his reom 
on account of the heat, he had spent the night in 
the cool park, sleeping on a. beneh undisturbed, 
with “no one to molest him” or “make him afraid.” 
Then he clasped his hands together with much 
emotion and cried: 
“Oh, so happy country! 
try!” 
From that incident I date a higher leve and ap- 
preciation of my “happy, blessed” country. 


Oh, so blessed coun- 


* 6 
THE ENTERTAINING JAMES FAMILY. 


L. Godkin, was one of Mr. Henry 


Te founder of the New York Nation, Mr. E. | 
closest friends, and he deseribed him im one | 


of his letters as “a delightful ereature, too good for 
either England or America.” Their acquaintance, 
says a writer in the Manchester Guardian, began 
in the sixties, when the James family were living 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The future novelist 
was then a youth of nineteen or twenty, just be- 
ginning to try his literary wings. 

“There could not be a more entertaining treat,” 
Godkin recalled afterwards, “than‘h dinner at the 
James house when all the young people were at 
home. They were full of stories of the oddest 
kind, and discussed questions of morals or taste 
or literature with a vociferous vigor so great as 
sometimes to lead the young men to leave their 
seats and gesticulate on the floor. 

“TI remember, in some of these heated discus- 
sions, it was not unusual for the sons to invoke 
humorous curses on their parent, one of which was 
that his mashed potatoes might always have lumps 
in them!” 

* & 


THE CHIEF END OF BRAINS. 


MEMBER of Congress, a new man and there- | 
fore not widely known in Washington, found | 


himself one day in the hands of a barber of 
the proverbially talkative sort who was employed 
in a Washington hostelry. 

“You have a large head, sir,” observed the 
barber, as he was trimming the locks of the states- 
man. “It is a good-thing to have a large head, for 
a large head means a large brain, and a large brain 
is the most useful. thing a man can have, for it 
nourishes the roots of the hair.” 


* 


A DISTANT RELATION. 


URING the course of a trial in Chicago a 
witness by the name of Francis Dooley was 
asked, concerning the defendant: 

““Are you related to Thomas Dooley?” 
“Very distantly,” said Francis. ‘I was me 
mother’s first child—Francis was the tinth.” 


























NATURE @ SCIENCE] | 


ITAL STATISTICS.—In his latest annual 

report, Mr. F. J. Osborne, health officer of 
Orange, New Jersey, calls attention to a phenom- 
enon that has been noted in many other commu- 
nities: the inereasing death rate from organic 
causes among persons past middle age, and at the 
same time a corresponding decrease in the death 
rate among infants, children, and those ordinarily 
affected by the preventable contagious or infec- 
tious diseases. Mr. Osborne believes that the 
higher death rate in the upper age groups may be 
attributed to “the maladjustment of our general 
living to the-new conditions consequent upon nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century prosperity, with its 
sedentary life, excessive nerve strain and thought- 
less intemperance in matters relating to eating, 
drinking, working and playing.” That seems the 
more reasonable in that mortality from the or- 
ganic diseases in middle life is far higher in this | 
country than in Europe. But whatever the causes | 
may be, and however much we may dodge ond] 
issue by declaiming about the decline in the gen- | 
eral death rate, the fact still remains that the ab- | 
normally high mortality in the age period beyond 
forty-five years, due to organic diseases, is, in this | 
country, of comparatively recent date, and is in- | 
creasing annually. It demands the most serious | 
attention. No saner suggestion seems to have | 
been made than that each person who has passed 
the prime of youth, and reached, say, thirty-five 
years, should periodically consult a trustworthy | 
physician for a complete physical examination of 
all the vital organs and functions of the body, in 
order that precautions may be taken before any 
disorder that has begun to make its appearance 
becomes chronic. 








LIMATE ON THE BORDER.—A correspond- 

ent of the New York Times writes to reassure 
those who have feared that Northern soldiers | 
would suffer by the sudden change to the Mexican 
border. Of the high table-land that is the pres- 
ent arena of activities, and of which El Paso is the 
centre, she writes: “It is true that.at this season of 
the year it is hot; judged by our thermometer 
readings, it would seem unbearable and unlivable ; 
but the air is so rare and dry that one is not con- 
scious of it except in the sun, for the moment you 
reach shade of any kind you are always comfort- 
able. In the years I spent there | never heard of 
a case of heat prostration. Darkness falls imme- 
diately after the sun goes down, and with it goes 
the heat. A hot night is unknown, and usually a 
pair of blankets is necessary. And such sleep! 
Never in any part of this country have I experi- 
enced anything like the thoroughly rested and 
exhilarated feeling with which you awake every 
morning. That is especially true in the rainy sea- 
son, which is usually from the middle of May to 
the first of July. The rains generally fall at night, 
but even to the soldier sleeping im the open the 
discomforts are transitory, for when the storm has 
passed there are no disagreeable conditions such 
as we have here in mire and mnd and oppressive 
humidity. Nature’s greatest prevision in this 
country is evaporation. It is the keynote of bodily 
comfort. It is this that prevents the discomforts 
and amoyances of perspiration ; for while the skin 
performs its natural function, evaporation is in- 
stant and complete, and the body is always dry.” 


8 VENUS INHABITED?— Astronomers. believe 

that Mars and Venus are the enly other planets 
in our solar system on whieh life, as we know 
it, could exist. Mereury and the moon, and pre- 
sumably also the other satellites, are excinded 
because they have no atmosphere, and the giant 
planets, and still mere the sun, by their high tem- 
perature, of which the evidence is virtually con- 
tlusive. Mr. C. E. Housden, in a little book en- | 





titled, “Is Venus Inhabited?” aecepts the results | Uh 


obtained by Prof. Percival Lowell at Flagstaff 
Observatory. Those results are: (1) that Venus 
rotates in two hundred and twenty-five days, so 
that one face is always turned toward the sun; 
(2) that there is a series of spoke-like markings | 
that give the sunward hemisphere the appearance 

of a cartwheel. It has generally been considered wmpearance | 





that a retatiem period of twe hundred and twenty- 
five days would cause alli moisture to be trans- 
ferred to the dark hemisphere, where it would be 
permanently locked up in the form of ice and snow, 
while the sunward hemisphere would be a parched 
desert, uninhabitable by any form of life that we 
are acquainted with. Mr. Housden suggests a 
possible flaw in that reasoning. He imagines the 
existence of some high mountains near the bound- 
ary line, which intercept the moisture and form 
glaciers on the slopes. The glaciers would de- 
seend by gravity back to the edges of the bright 
hemisphere. The presence of inhabitants is there- 


fore possible in those portions of the day hemi- ie 
| Sphere where the sun is not very high. 


Lowell’s 
“spokes” are supposed to indicate conduits, along 


which the inhabitants pump the water from the | 3 


melting glaciers. The horse power required for 
that purpose would be much less than that in daily | 
use on the earth. By that hypothesis Mr. Housden 
explains the apparent presence of a great deal of 
cloud above the day hemisphere of the planet, 
which is difficult ‘to reconcile with the assumed 
rotation in two hundred and twenty-five days, ex- 
cept on the supposition that the water is brought 
back artificially from the dark side. But it should 
be remembered that the existence of the spoke- 
like markings is still a matter of controversy. It 
is excessively difficult to determine any markings 
on Venus, and there is great difference of opinion 
as to the nature of those that astronomers think 
they have seen. Mr. Housden’s ingenious theory 
must therefore be regarded, for the present at 
least, as highly speculative. 
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BANE, STREAK 


oases Ob Dabaraan 


Tires sell everywhere, for $2.50 


(5 Tires salt « Blue Streak Bicycle 
each, non-skid. 


The Bran Way 


The bran way is the best way to 
keep fit. Ask any doctor. Bran 
is Nature's laxative. It often helps 
people live two days in one. 


There is never a difference in price, 
never a difference in quality—because 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
makes but one single tube bicycle tire 
—the Guaranteed Blue Streak. 


Get Goodyear Blue Streaks from any 
reliable bicycle tire dealer—they carry 
the same guarantee as tires that sell 
for as high as $10 a pair. 


But not clear bran, for it isn’t 
inviting. Not ground bran, for it 
isn’t efficient. 








Serve it in Pettijohn’s—a whole- 
wheat morning dainty with 25 per 
cent bran flakes. Try it a week 
and note the results, You will 


never quit it. 


Pettijobns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per package. 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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‘tn Choice - These 
“Best Sellers” 





Held to Answer By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Mr. Macfarlane has here written a really big, emotional novel. In his hero, John Hamp- 
stead—railway clerk, actor, book agent and preacher ; in Marien Dounay, the actress; and 
in dimpled, blue-eyed, trusting Bessie, he has depicted characters destined to live in 
American fiction. Publisher's Price, $1.35.] 


Seventeen By Booth Tarkington 


Quite the funniest boy that fiction has produced for a long time. Mothers will laugh with 
tears in their eyes as they see their own sons reflected in it, girls will grin at the resemblance 
to their brothers and sweethearts, and the only persons who are not likely to care for the 
book will be the boys of seventeen, who may resent what they consider a caricature of their 
own important selves.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. [Publisher’s Price, $1.35.] 


Dear Enemy = By Jean Webster 


A tender, whimsical vechery 1 set in aw orphan asylum which was itself orphaned—until 
Sallie McBride came to take charge. The one hundred and thirteen inmates, including a 
dour young Scotch sur , needed much seeing to; and to set things straight a lot of work 

and had to be do ne. But Sallie was a human dynamo for energy, and she had red 
hair. its 1 “Dear Enemy” is like the author’s “Daddy Long There is in it 
the same deftmess and tenderness of touch, the same wistful gayety, the same rich and 
gratifying background of sense and common sense. Publisher's Price, $1.30.] 


Under the Country Sky — By Grace S. Richmond 


In the story of aes and her three rivals: we meet again the same sort of delightful 
people we knew in “Red Pe Burns” and “The Twenty-Fourth of June.” It is a tender 
romance with a surprise at end and a catch at the heart for poor “Father Davy,” who 
loses a very dear daughter to see her happy with the man whom he himself had chosen. 
[Publisher’s Price, $1.25.] 


Just David By Eleanor H. Porter 


Author of “Pollyanna,” “Miss Billy,” “Cross Currents,” etc. 


“Just David” is one of those books that bears its message of courage and in: gre straight 
to the heart of every reader. If you want to make a lovable, lifelong friend, read this sto: 
of the boy who brought happiness to a whole village. [Publisher's Price, $1.35. 


How to Get Any One of These Books Free 


Send us one new subscription for The Youth’s Compan- 

ion and we will present you with any one of the above 

books of your own selection, and also send the book to 
you postpaid. We do not offer the books for sale. 


Note 1. Under the above Offer only one book allowed to a subscriber. 2. Our 
Offer is made only to a present subscriber to pay him for getting a new subscription. 
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~My Muvver told me Cream of WHEAT 
-~ vould make me big and fat - 
‘ow, how much will | have to eat 

'0 grow aS Dig aS //729/ | 


Painted by Leslie Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co. 








